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Foreword 


Modern Reading Instruction, written by 
Dr. Warren G. Cutts, reflects not only the depth and breadth of his 
knowledge and understanding of research in the field of reading, but 
also his wide acquaintanceship with the practical aspects of the 
school reading program. 4 

The monograph presents ample evidence that there is no lack of 
research in the field of reading. The lack of application of known 
research findings to the instructional program can be very much re- 
duced if teachers and administrators will read this monograph with 
care. 

For example, it is now fashionable to dismiss the word readiness 
in a rather offhand manner. Many educators and also critics of read- 
ing instruction in the primary grades suggest that present practices 
are too soft and leisurely, and demands are made to stiffen the read- 
ing program. by introducing formal instruction at an even earlier 
age. Two-, three-, and four-year-old children are being taught to 
read. Dr. Cutts’s Chapter II, “Readiness for Reading at All Levels,” 
is a comprehensive discussion of the research based on a sound ra- 
tionale for readiness programs in reading instruction. 

Another provocative topic—Phonics—is also dealt with in a most 
able manner in this monograph. Dr. Cutts supports his summary of 
research findings in a practical manner with a series of sound and 
practical examples of actual phonics instruction. 

An important chapter for the curriculum censultant is that on 
“Curricular Adjustments in Reading.” Dr. Cutts puts the whole mat- 
ter of the administration of the reading program into sharp focus 
and gives a balanced view of the various approaches to modern 
reading programs. 

Reading teachers, curriculum specialists, and the reading research 
scholar can all profit from reading and thinking through this mono- 
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CHAPTER I 


An Opinion and an Overview 


_ Few fields in education have been subject to greater controversy 
in recent years than that of reading instruction. Various cultists have 
given rise to the impression that there is a royal road to learning— 
that all one need do is swallow this pill or follow that practice and 
all educational ills, all reading problems, will disappear. Unfortu- 
nately, this “royal road” is replete with pitfalls and innumerable 
detours. 

Equally unfortunate is the fact that there is nearly always an iota 
of truth and a glimmer of hope in the panaceas offered, which make 
their immediate rejection by teachers difficult and unlikely. Idealists 
that teachers are, it is not at all unusual for them to seize upon each 
“new” idea, however timeworn, so long as it wears a cloak of re- 
spectability or an aura of glamour. 

An almost overwhelming task confronts the modem reading 
teacher: it is that of sifting through the more than 4,000 research 
studies that have been published during the last two generations, in 
order to arrive at some synthesis and compromise based upon an 
intelligent and open-minded appraisal of the problems relating to 
the broad field of reading. Claims and contradictions, charges and 
countercharges, form the matrix of available reading research data. 

Some of the published studies have been carefully conceived and 
carried out, with minute attention to the control of variables, while 
many have left much to the imagination of the reader; most of them 
have been inconclusive—posing many more questions than they 
have been able to answer. Each new and each repeated study in 
reading, however, has broadened the frontier and extended interest 
in this ever-widening field of education. 

Keeping abreast of latest developments, however commendable 


and desirable on the part of practitioners in any field, may not be 


quite so important for reading tea 
and flow that has existed—particul 
1 


chers as a broad grasp of the ebb 
arly since the turn of the century 
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—and an acquaintance with the ideas and interpretations advanced 
by the leading thinkers in that field over the years. 

‘A feeling of gratitude should respond within the soul of any stu- 
dent of reading at the mention of William S. Gray, whose untiring 
mind and prolific pen contributed so greatly to the field of reading. 
And it is to Doctor Gray that this writer is most deeply indebted; 
for, without the benefit of his comprehensive annual reviews of re- 
search in reading and his magnificent ability to summarize the find- 
ings of other investigators, this monograph would not have been 
possible. 

The writer assumes full responsibility for the practical applica- 
tion of research findings included herein, but it is with sincere ap- 
preciation and in a spirit of humility that this work is affectionately 
dedicated to the late and lamented William Scott Gray. 


All Not Gold 


Thoughtful teachers of reading will discover, as did the Prince of 
Morocco, that “all that glisters is not gold.” They will not be de- 
ceived by the glittering generalities and the spectacular claims of- 
fered by proponents of this or that brand of reading instruction, and 
they will make a sincere attempt to look beyond the fagade of some 
current questionable practices in the teaching of reading. 

Such teachers will also strive, through an eclectic approach, to 
develop a broad philosophical base upon and within which to test 
and examine each innovatión and each refurbishment of old ideas 
that appear on the educational scene—an eclecticism which will 
permit them to choose the best from various schools of thought and 
collate the findings from thousands of research studies within a com- 
patible, functional framework. Such a flexible frame of reference is 
vitally needed today in view of the many conflicting opinions regard- 
ing reading instruction. 

Perhaps more than at any other time in the history of education, 
the present generation has given rise to a powerful public reaction 
as to the purpose and method of reading instruction. Educators have 
been unable to ignore the clamor resulting from certain highly ques- 
tionable, but nonetheless effective, uses of public opinion media— 
especially those books and newspaper columns dealing with the im- 
portance of phonics in the mastery of reading. (This subject will be 
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dealt with as fully as possible in Chapter IV.) Basically and indi- 
rectly, the over-all outcome of such books and articles has been a 
healthy introspection by administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
of reading. In some instances, however, persons in the key positions 
have been unduly alarmed and have become the easy targets of book 
publishers pushing this, that,- or the other commercial material 
which, all too frequently, has placed an overemphasis upon some 
particular phase of reading instruction. i 

Such a swinging of the pendulum has been seen many times in 
American education—trends which, unfortunately, have sometimes 
led to “throwing out the baby with the bath water.” Extreme views 
_ always lead to extreme action. That is why it appears so important 

for reading teachers and administrators to acquire a broad under- 
standing of reading research, so that they may build a reasonable 
frame of reference as a basis for examining the fads and panaceas 
that appear on the educational scene. 

No program that stresses one facet of reading development so 
heavily that it de-emphasizes or even omits other facets can possibly 
be complete and well-rounded. Of course, certain pupils will even- 
tually become mature readers in spite of such programs, just as good 
readers learned to utilize their own improvised means of word at- 
tack—including phonetic analysis—when the pendulum swung to- 
ward “Look-and-Say” and reading for meaning during the period 
between World Wars I and II. But what is needed in American edu- 
cation is a stability and a basic philosophy that will make it possible 
for educators to offer what is best for all the children—a program 
that will make self-realization and maximum use of potentialities a 
reality for every child, not just for those with the fortitude to achieve 


in spite of the program. 


In Other Chapters 
ros and cons associated with read- 
laying formal reading instruction, 


and to the activities or developmental tasks most universally recog- 
nized as desirable, if not essential, for easy success 1m beginning 
reading. The chapter also stresses the importance of readiness for 
reading at all educational levels. The need for concept development 


_ Chapter II is devoted to the p 
ing readiness, to the case for de 
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and the desirability of fostering independence in the day-to-day ac- 
tivities of children are given special consideration. 

Visual perception and the development of word-attack skills are 
presented in Chapter III, but the significance of phonics has led the 
author to devote an entire chapter to this aspect of word analysis. 
Phonetic analysis is given separate coverage in Chapter IV. 

Vocabulary growth and development are presented in Chapter Vv 
with special attention to the teaching of multiple meanings. 

Without comprehension and critical reaction it might reasonably 
be questioned that one is really reading. These vital facets of the 
reading act are presented in Chapter VI. Research is presented to 
show that teachers of reading should use every opportunity to help 
children relate their reading to their own lives and experiences. Such 
teaching produces deeper and broader comprehension and makes it ' 
easier for children to react critically. 

The importance of motivation has long been recognized by learn- 
ing psychologists. This crucial factor is considered in Chapter VII, 
along with the development of reading interests and lifetime reading 
habits. Little is gained from teaching reading, no matter how skilled 
children may become in unlocking words and answering questions, 
unless they are helped at the same time to acquire a desire for read- 
ing and a love of books. 

The term "curricular adjustments in reading" suggests that there 
are a variety of acceptable approaches to reading instruction. This 
problem, although in part an administrative one, is considered in 
Chapter VIII. In this chapter, it becomes apparent that the same 
reading method does not meet with equal success everywhere. As 
already suggested, there are no panaceas for preventing or overcom- 
ing reading problems; programs which work well in one locality and 
under a particular set of circumstances may not be so successful 
elsewhere. Much depends upon individual teacher competence, the 
underlying educational philosophy, the size of school, the financial 
resources, and the type of community. 

Early detection and prevention of reading problems are far more 
effective and sensible than corrective and remedial techniques, but 
reading disabilities are apparently here to stay. The increased inter- 
est in remedial reading and the instituting of reading centers and 
clinical services on an ever-broadening scale underline the impor- 
tance of Chapter IX, which is concerned with the detection, correc- 
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tion, and prevention of reading problems. The old adage concerning ` 
“an ounce of prevention” and its relative merit does not always ap- 
ply in education, since such a multiplicity of causes frequently in- 
teract to produce reading failure; but no one would deny the value 
of a diagnostic testing, and every classroom teacher should under- 
stand the fundamentals of reading diagnosis in order to tailor her 
instructional program to individual and group needs. 

In a final chapter, the author has attempted to project into the 
years ahead. Focusing first upon needed research in the field of 
reading, he then predicts on the basis of current trends and present 
instructional needs what the future may bring in terms of reading 
instruction and classroom practices. 


CHAPTER II 


Readiness for Reading at All Levels 


Pro and Con—The Pendulum Swings 


So much has been written—both pro and con—on the subject of 
teadiness for reading that the average teacher or administrator is 
thrown into a quandary as he attempts to thread his way through 
the maze of conflicting opinions. 

Some writers and investigators have attempted to show that im- 
mediate, direct teaching of reading with heavy emphasis on letters 
and letter sounds and with very little or no attention to readiness 
activities is the best approach to beginning reading. The same in- 
Vestigators seem to have very little concern for personality develop- 
ment and emotional adjustment as causes of reading failure. They 
are much more concerned with the immediate detection of educa- 
tional deficiencies than with related problems. In contrast with edu- 
cators who believe in teaching the “whole child” as a complex 
product of many different variables, they view learning to read as 
merely one aspect of a child’s total development—one which can 
be dealt with through proper instruction in missing skills without 
resorting to the fanfare and “multiple causation” approach of most 
reading psychologists. 

At the other extreme are those who view readiness as a sine qua 
non, educationally speaking. They make much ado about readiness 
activities and apparently feel that a readiness program is such a 
Vital institution that every child should be put through it in grade 
one, regardless of his present ability and background of experiences. 
The readiness extremists lay heavy emphasis on workbook activities 
and other commercially prepared materials, presumably designed 
to give a child practice in visual and auditory discrimination that 
will later carry over into his letter and word perception. 

Certainly, a small amount of such work does no measurable 
harm; and workbook activities can provide the teacher with one 
means of identifying those children who are not yet ready for nor- 
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mal reading instruction without confronting them with actual read- 
ing failure. Such children commonly reflect some degree of auditory 
or visual inefficiency, an intellectual deficiency, or an inability to 
. attend to and follow directions. They may also be unable to work 
for even short periods of time in a quiet, sedentary situation. 

Extremely nervous or hyperactive children must have an outlet 
for their energies. They cannot be placed too early in a closely di- 
rected, physically confining situation without suffering varying de- 
grees of emotional disturbance. Otherwise, they are likely to be the 
children who are seen a few years later in reading clinics, still beset 
with school-centered or reading-centered maladjustments which 
often require the highest degree of clinical skill to relieve or over- 
come and which sometimes remain with the individual for life. 

While some investigators have been able to show the advantages 
of immediate, direct teaching of reading to the school beginner, 
others have offered substantial and rather convincing evidence of 
the value of waiting as late as the middle of grade two to introduce 
the child to formal reading instruction. Those in favor of prolonged 
postponement have not been able to find many converts. They seem 
to be working against firmly established social patterns, which hold, 
among other beliefs, that the place for beginning reading is in the 
first grade. Most children come to school expecting to read almost 
by magic, and some are more than a little disappointed when they 
are not handed a book the very first day, told the magic phrase 
and— presto, they can read. 

This attitude, of course, is engendered by parents and is perpetu- 
ated by traditional educational systems and by teachers and admin- 
istrators who have done little or nothing to prepare the public— 
especially parents—for new teaching trends and for sometimes star- 
tling departures from old subject-matter lines and deeply ingrained 
opinions about schools as neat little grades, each with its proper 
content and each with its standard procedures, each with a lock-step 
approach, and woe to the teacher or child who cannot or does not 
“keep in step.” f 

As early as 1928, Washburne and his associates were pioneering 
in readiness research in Winnetka, Illinois. A whole series of stud- 
ies there led to numerous important conclusions, but apparently 
they had little permanent impacť upon American educational prac- 
tices. Generally speaking, educators have been remarkably content 
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with the status quo and have given little more than lip service in at- 
testing to their belief that research is an important aid to better 
schools and to improved instruction. 

It must be granted, of course, that not every school system could 
utilize successfully and with optimum value to all children the ex- 
tended readiness program and delayed start in reading that proved 
so successful in Winnetka and which has been repeated elsewhere 
with equally convincing results. The disturbing thought is that so 
few administrators have been imaginative and daring enough to in- 
stitute a program of public relations and parent education that might 
lead to important changes in primary school practices. 

It would seem that any sort of vociferous, however unjustified, 
criticism *** of present educational practice usually leads to re- 
trenchment in the school ranks and to a rash of workbooks and 
texts, published in a frantic effort to capitalize on an outraged pub- 
lic opinion. Such materials and equipment may lead to a superficial 
face-lifting and may even bring about some degree of improvement 
educationally speaking; but, on the whole, the results remain superfi- 
cial and short-lived. Seldom have such fads, including the perennial 
phonics scare, resulted in any significant or permanent educational 
changes. 'The pendulum continues to swing 


: Vision as a Causative Factor 

The value of delayed beginning reading instruction lies not solely 
in waiting, although there is much to be said for allowing children's 
eyes to reach a higher level of maturity before they are confronted 
with extensive near-point visual activities. It has been rather clearly 
established by ophthalmologists and optometrists that most chil- 
dren's eyes continue to undergo significant changes until they are 
at least seven years old. This means that many children may not be 
ready for close visual tasks, such as reading from books, until they 

1 Beatrice E. Bradley, “An Experimental Study of the Readiness Approach to 


Reading," Elementary School Journal, 56 (February, 1956), 262-67. 


? Rudolph Flesch, Why Johnny Can't Read—And What You Can Do About It 
(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1955). 

3 Arthur S. Trace, What Ivan Knows That Johnny Doesn't (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1961). 


4 Charles C. Walcutt, Tomorrow's Illiterates: The State of Readin Instructi: 
Today (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1961). f 5 ction 
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have reached second grade. It also means that current teaching prac- 
tices may be contributing needlessly to vision problems that might 
be avoided by delaying instruction in reading. 

While there is considerable research on vision and its relation to 
beginning reading, much more study is needed in this area. Mean- 
while, it seems reasonably safe to assert, on the basis of presently 
available information, that modern American educators might well 
emulate certain European school practices in which first-grade en- 
trance—at least, formal reading instruction—is postponed until age 
seven. One such country: (Russia)? has a much lower incidence of 
children wearing eyeglasses than is the case in typical American 
classrooms. And, while this does not necessarily reflect a lower in- 
cidence of visual problems nor mean that something other than de- 
layed reading instruction may have contributed to a lower incidence 
(if it does truly exist), the picture presented by visitors returning 
from the Soviet Union cannot be ignored. One must acknowledge 
that such a relationship (a direct relationship between vision prob- 
lems—especially near-sightedness—and too much close work too 
early in a child's life) may exist, and schools should be willing to set 
up experimental programs in order to shed further light on this 
problem. 

Above all, a part of readiness testing in the first grade should be 
aimed at determining those children who have poor vision—espe- 
cially hyperopia and poor fusion. These vision problems are closely 
related to reading failure, and neither is apt to be detected by means 
of the usual visual screening employed for most first-graders. The 
typical school nurse and school doctor use a wall chart of the Snel- 
len type, which does a reasonably good job of detecting near-sight- 
edness and serious cases of astigmatism but is worse than valueless 
for the detection of far-sightedness and/or poor binocular perform- 
ance, notably faulty fusion. This is true because the results of such 
testing may lead to a false sense of security and to the opinion that 
all is well visually, that no difficulty the child may be experiencing 
in school could possibly result from a vision problem, since, pre- 


5 See Soviet School Days, a sound film presented to Dr. Gerald Read, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Comparative Education Society, by the Trade Union of Teachers 
of USSR and now available through the Audio-Visual Deprrtment of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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sumably, none is present. Any good reading clinic that has been in 
operation for more than a year is aware of the extent to which vision 
problems, usually undetected at school, contribute to reading diffi- 
culties. 

In a paper read before the American Academy of Optometry, 
Bing recently reported an extensive longitudinal study which showed 
only a very slight relationship between vision acuity at twenty feet 
and either reading readiness or reading achievement in the first 
grade. She pointed out that other vision abilities show a marked re- 
lationship to both readiness and achievement at this crucial point 
in a child’s education. à 

Her findings indicate that many children who fail in reading may 
be thought to have “perfect vision" because of their performance on 
the Snellen’ Test. “In reality," said Bing, "because they lack other 
vision abilities which have a much stronger relationship to reading 
achievement than the ability to see clearly at distance, these children 
may be seriously handicapped in learning." ? 

Adequate screening tests of vision are not hard to give, but they 
require a little more time than a wall-chart test. Such screening 
should include both near-point and far-point tests of fusion and 
lateral posture, as well as visual acuity. Testing may be with any 
good binocular screening instrument, such as the telebinocular or 
Orthorater. These instruments require comparatively little training 
to use, although the examiner’s experience and his sensitivity to 
vision problems and their related characteristics obviously would 
have some bearing on the effectiveness of vision screening. Even in 
the hands of an operator with little training, these instruments are 
far superior to the usual wall chart and should be a regular part of 
reading-readiness testing. , 

The inexperienced vision examiner should be cautioned, how- 
ever, that the telebinocular tends toward over-referral—sometimes 
resulting in referral to an eye specialist when no serious vision prob- 
lem exists. On the other hand, ophthalmologists in particular need 
to become more sensitive to the fact that poor binocular coordina- 
tion often contributes to reading problems. Such a problem some- 
times responds well to orthoptics, and vision training may need to 
be part of a particular child's readiness program. 


$Lois B. Bing, "Recent Research on Vision and Initial Success in Reading," 
paper read before the American Academy of Optometry (December, 1961), 12. 
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Hearing as a Problem 


Teachers should also be alert for possible hearing defects during 
readiness testing, arranging for prompt attention to ear problems 
that are found to be correctible. Any properly calibrated audio- 
meter may be used to evaluate hearing loss, but such testing should: 
be by a trained clinician. The watch-and-whisper test may also be 
used as crude auditory screening devices, but at best they are rather 
poor substitutes for audiometric testing and should be regarded only 
as temporary or emergency techniques. 

Special classroom adjustments should be made for any uncorrec- 
table impairments and for slight hearing losses. Minor difficulties 
may be handled by preferential seating in the classroom, but teach- 
ers should realize that children with a hearing loss (just as those 
with visual problems) are usually quite unaware of such a defi- 
ciency. In order not to focus attention on themselves and sensing 
that “something” is wrong, they choose to sit as far away from the 
teacher as possible—the worst possible arrangement, of course, 
since they should be near the teacher and seated so as to take full 
advantage of the better ear, in case there is any difference in audi- 
tory acuity between the two. 

Usually, it is unwise to employ a phonics-centered approach to 
reading with children who have measurable hearing losses. Deaf 
children or those with a severe hearing loss must be instructed by 
means of special teaching techniques. Methods for teaching acous- 
tically handicapped children have been discussed by Sheldon.’ 


Too Little Too Late... 
or Too Much Too Soon? 


The old expression “too little too late” may sometime apply in 
cases of reading retardation when children have been allowed to 
struggle aimlessly through a sea of confusion for years before any 
sort of diagnostic evaluation or remedial program is provided for 
them. Research studies tend to indicate, however, that “too much 
too soon” may also account for an alarming number of otherwise 
unnecessary reading difficulties. Add to this the experience of read- 


7 William D. Sheldon, “Teaching Acoustically Handicapped Children to Read,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 14 (May, 1948), 235-38. 
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ing clinics throughout the country, including the one directed by the 
author,® and the picture becomes even more clear. 

The future severely retarded reader is more apt than not to be a 
child who is socially and emotionally, if not intellectually, immature 
for first-grade work. He is frequently underage chronologically at 
the time of school entrance in comparison with his classmates; and, 
all too frequently, the problem is magnified by overanxious parents 
who are pushing the youngster beyond the limits of his ability. In 
fact, many such children have been permitted to enter school upon 
the recommendation of a psychologist who has given an intelligence 
test to the child and found him to be “above average” in his mental 
endowment. - 

The fallacy of relying almost exclusively upon mental tests in de- 
termining school readiness is so clearly evident that educators should 
firmly resist all such efforts on the part of parents and psychologists 
in behalf of early entrance into first grade. Extra stimulation at 
home and the opportunity to engage in a wide range of enriching 
experiences during the preschool years can grossly affect IQ results. 
This is especially true when these tests are given to five- and six- 
year-olds. A falsely high rating is the result. Except for firmly en- 
trenched custom and the outcry to be expected from mothers who 
could scarcely be expected to wait another six months—possibly a 
year—to be free of their “little darlings,” it is this writer’s opinion 
that it might be educationally strategic to raise the minimum age 
for first-grade entrance to at least 6V2 years. 

Many investigators have concerned themselves with the problems 
surrounding too-early school entrance and their relationship to read- 
ing failure. 

Hamalainen ° questioned elementary-school principals in New 
York State. The vast majority reported that children entering school 
before the age of six suffered from emotional upsets, poor social ad- 

justment, and nervous tension, failing as a rule to make normal 
progress with their groups. These children experienced great diffi- 
culty in achievement in the upper grades and in high school, and 

5 Prior to joining the United States Office of Education staff as its first Specialist 


for Reading, Dr. Cutts taught for more than six years at Kent State University, 


MER he organized and developed the present Reading Center. 
. E. Hamalainen, “Kindergarten-Primary Entrance Age in Relation to Later 


School Adiustment,” Elementary School Journal, 52 .(March, 1952), 406-11. 
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their younger chronological ages seemed to make it more difficult 
for them to develop any qualities of leadership. 

Carter !? found in a five-year study that 87 per cent of the under- 
age pupils enrolled in the Austin, Texas, public schools fell signifi- 
cantly below children of normal age in first-grade achievement. He 
further discovered that these underachievers remained below aver- 
age in relation to their peers throughout the first five grades in 
school. 

Keister | approached the problem from a somewhat different 
point of view. He sought to determine the permanence of reading 
skills acquired by five-year-olds of only average mentality. Although 
the children in his experiment made seemingly normal progress in 
first-grade reading, they sustained a highly significant loss in reading 
ability during the summer between grades one and two, losing prac- 
tically all of the skills presumably learned during the first grade. 
Retests during the second and third grades disclosed that these chil- 


. dren remained retarded in reading to the same degree as at the 


beginning of grade two. Keister also found that intelligence and 
reading-readiness tests have less accurate predictive value for chil- 
dren under six than they do for older children. 

These findings, while pointing up the fact that children under six 
can learn to read, cast a dark shadow over educational practices 
which would promote reading instruction for such children. As Har- 
ris has observed, “the fact that reading can be taught to children 
with five-year-old minds does not prove that it should be taught to 


such children." !? 


Should Children Under Six Learn to Read? 


There is apparently some need to synthesize and, if possible, rec- 
oncile the seemingly conflicting evidence and various opinions con- 
cerning minimum mental-age requirements for beginning reading. 
One of the foremost authorities in the field of reading has appar- 
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ently minimized this factor and its importance to beginning reading 
by concluding, from his own research and that of his associates, 
that much more is dependent upon the methods and materials of 
instruction than upon any hard-and-fast rules relating to mental 
age.? None would argue with such a point of view, yet it also must 
be acknowledged that, other factors being equal or reasonably so, 
the child’s mental development is the single most vital factor in his 
success as a reader—whether at the beginning level or elsewhere. 
It remains the single measurable variable that correlates most highly 
with reading comprehension, and it governs the upper limits of read- 
ing achievement. The need to consider mental age as one important 
criterion of reading readiness can scarcely be ignored. 

As early as 1928, investigators were trying to answer this ques- 
tion: When should children begin to read? Raybold * concluded 
that pupils with mental ages of at least 76 months made better prog- 
ress in beginning reading than those who were mentally less mature. 
The now classic study in this area was first reported in 1931, but 
was begun in Winnetka in 1928. Morphett and Washburne studied 
intensively the reading progress of 141 children in the Winnetka 
first grades. Their findings, in brief, were that six and one-half is the 
optimum mental age for beginning reading instruction, and that the 
per cent of failure increased markedly for children with mental ages 
of less than six years. A four-year study by Thomson disclosed 
that children who started reading before the chronological age of 
six usually failed to develop as much fondness for reading as did the 
children who were older when they began reading, and that their 
progress was not as rapid.! 

Results of early studies conducted in Los Angeles and San Diego 
by a special committee” indicated that an outstanding cause of 
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non-promotion in grade one was a lack of mental maturity which 
made it impossible for children to develop skill in reading. This sup- 
ports the argument that children of low mentality need a prolonged 
readiness program and a delayed start in beginning reading. It also 
points up a need for establishing a modified school program for 
these children—one that more nearly fits their mental ages and 
learning rates. ; 

Many investigators have explored the learning needs of slow 
learners and mental defectives, as well as those of gifted children; 
but, so far, very little has been determined concerning the ways in 
which the learning patterns of dull-normal children—those within 
the 75-95 IO range—differ from the patterns set by average chil- 
dren. The instructional needs of these children appear to differ from 
those within the other mental classifications, and clinical evidence 
underlines the fact that they make up a large per cent of the children 
who have experienced sufficient learning difficulties to become read- 
ing-disability cases. It is felt that this “lost segment" of the school 
population might well become the focal point for intensive curricu- 
lum and methods research, and that these children might, in larger 
school systems, be grouped together for more profitable and fruitful 
instruction in reading and in the content areas. - 

The expense and inefficiency of attempting to instruct such chil- 
dren in the regular classroom should be readily apparent. It is also 
difficult not to give such children a disproportionately large share 
of teacher time. It might be advisable to postpone reading instruc- 
tion for these children as late as third grade. A study by Boney and 
Lynch revealed that, with such children, from six to ten times as 
much teacher time was required to produce one month of reading 


growth in the first grade as in grade three. 


A Belated Definition of Readiness 


A definition of readiness at this point seems almost redundant in 
view of the foregoing implications for education. Actually, there can 
be no precise or definitive statement concerning readiness, since it 
e of development and since the interaction of many 


is a state or stag É s 
ng degrees. In gen- 


variables may influence or affect it to such varyi 
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eral, readiness may be defined as that stage of development before 
which it would be difficult for a child to learn to read without un- 
necessary hindrances to success and after which there is no signifi- 
cant value in a further delay of instruction. 

The only objection to such a definition is that it may suggest to 
some that readiness is a point along a continuum. Actually, it would 
be far better to think of readiness as a broad band within a child’s 
development which may be stretched or extended, or which may be 
stifled by inept teaching or poor readiness practices. In some re- 
spects, the effective teaching of reading is in itself an aid to readi- 
ness, even though the factor of readiness must be considered pri- 
marily as residing within the individual child. It might be somewhat 
better to view readiness as a pyramid to which additional blocks are 
continually being added. The broader and more substantial the base 
of this pyramid, the easier and more eflective will be the child's 
growth in reading. 

Reading readiness is not restricted in meaning or application sim- 
ply to readiness for beginning reading instruction, although it is 
this level about which educators are generally most vitally con- 
cerned. Actually, readiness is a much broader, all-embracing term 
which is concerned with an individual's preparedness for reading at 
any level—primary, intermediate, secondary, or college. In fact, 
adults may be said to have varying degrees of reading readiness for 
the reading tasks confronting them. 

The thoughtful educator will try to determine his pupils’ levels 
of-readiness to read any material that he expects to assign them and, 
where necessary, will strive to promote a higher degree of readiness 
so that his pupils may benefit as fully as possible from his instruc- 
tion. This may mean, at higher levels, that it is necessary to develop 
an awareness of and practice in effective study skills. 

The scope of this book does not permit further elaboration on 
reading readiness in all of its ramifications. However, one further 
word is needed: educators should always view readiness testing, 
whether formal or teacher-devised and at whatever level, primarily 
for its diagnostic value. In other words, such evaluation should be 


for the purpose of determining instructional needs, and the curricu- 
lum should be adjusted accordingly. 
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General Factors Governing Readiness 


Factors universally recognized as determinants of reading readi- 
ness are these: visual acuity, sufficiently developed to perceive slight 
differences in words and letters; auditory discrimination, developed 
to a degree that will permit the individual to distinguish one com- 
plex sound from another; sufficient intelligence and mental capacity 
to recognize similar experiences and relate his experiential back- 
ground to the immediate situation; enough social and emotional 
maturity for some degree of personality integration. The subject 
must be able to work successfully in a group, must be able to follow 
instructions, and must be capable of more or less prolonged atten- 
tion to an assigned task. 

These factors should be sought for every child in a beginning 
reading program. There must also be a concerted effort to develop 
those factors which can be brought about by guided growth or 
through therapy. 

Obviously, this suggestion does not apply to intelligence, al- 
though educators should not be too hasty to label children as men- 
tally deficient—especially if other handicaps to learning are also 
present, or if the child’s environment and cultural opportunities 
have been limited. Sometimes a favorable school climate and an 
enriched curriculum can account for a measurable gain on IQ tests 
for such children, independent of any gain in reading. 

The fact that something more than teachable traits and skills is 
involved in reading readiness is clearly shown in a study by Harri- 
man and Harriman.” They concluded that much more is involved 
in handling a pencil and other similar tasks than mere school train- 
ing. They recommend the Bender-Gestalt test as an additional aid 
in predicting school readiness. 

There seems to be little doubt concerning the value of kinder- 
s an aid to reading readiness. Pratt studied the 
relative success in reading of kindergarten and non-kindergarten 
children. Of 226 children in the study, those with previous kinder- 
garten experience ranked higher on readiness tests administered at 
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the beginning of first grade and significantly higher on the Gates 
Primary Reading Test at the end of first grade.?! 
Pratt’s study also demonstrates the desirability of interpreting 
' readiness tests differently when comparing children who have had 
kindergarten experience with those who have not had such training. 
In other words, the same scores for a child with kindergarten ex- 
perience and a child without such experience would not indicate 
the same prognosis for success in school. Obviously, the kinder- 
garten child has an edge over the other child on readiness tests and 
probably has a lower potential if his score is not higher than the 
non-kindergartener’s. This is an especially important consideration 
for teachers and administrators in school systems where a sizable 
segment of the first-grade pupils may be expected to lack kinder- 
garten training. 
The value of kindergarten as an aid to reading readiness has been 
very clearly established, however, and such training should become 
one of the minimum educational requirements for all children. 


Many other studies have demonstrated the value of kindergarten in 
reading readiness. 


Activities Leading to Readiness 


Activities that bring about growth in reading readiness are varied 
and should be utilized in keeping with class or group needs, with 
each child being assigned to that class or group in which he has the 
best opportunity for individual growth in reading and related fac- 
tors. These developmental tasks and experiences have been sug- 
gested by numerous authors, with particularly helpful suggestions 
by Gans ? and Harrison.” The following list represents a com- 
posite of their suggestions: 


1. Many, varied opportunities for oral expression. 


2. Practice in listening to other people tell about things, for example, 
"show and tell? time. 
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:3. Discussing experiences or things shared by others. 
4. Opportunities to hear stories and poems read by the teacher or 


presented on records or tape. 
5. Field trips and other excursions, preceded by preparedness direc- 


tions and followed by a discussion, experience charts, and critique. 

6. Activities, such as choral speaking, dramatizations, radio or tele- 
vision skits, and practice with tape recorder, that will promote accurate 
enunciation and pronunciation. 

7. Arranging pictures into a story sequence. (This can be carried 
out in a variety of situations, including flannel boards and pictures. 
mounted on individual cards, as in the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children.) 

8. Picture interpretation. 

9. Practice in recognizing the central ideas in stories read by the 


teacher. 
10. Extensive practice in auditory discrimination and identification 


of familiar sounds. (This work may involve not only words, but also 
sounds like wood on wood, spoons tapping together, paper crumpling, 


shoes scraping, and so on.) 
11. Practice in marking words or drawings that are alike or different. 


12. Learning the names of letters in random order. 

13. Developing left-to-right sequence. 

14, Learning to use context to supply missing ideas. 

15. Developing visual discrimination. 

16. Making children aware of reading in their daily lives by having 
them distinguish their own names, looking at and talking about stories, 
reading or seeing signs, bulletin boards, and messages. 

17. Keeping records of words that have been of interest to the group. 

18. Arranging the classroom for individual and group experiences to 
encourage self-reliance. 

The value of a readiness program for first-graders was clearly es- 
tablished in a study by Orme.” She reported that pupils entering 
first grade in Kansas City were divided into two groups with the 
same distribution of intelligence scores. Seventy-eight per cent of 
all the pupils were lacking readiness for reading instruction, accord- 
ing to readiness test results. The experimental group used readiness 
books and other preparatory materials, while teachers of the control 
group were free to choose any materials and techniques, except 
readiness books and special preparatory materials. Seven areas of 
interest were established in the experimental room: a reading center, 
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a library corner, a play corner, a science corner, an arithmetic cen- 
ter, a painting center, and a sharing center. At the end of one year, 
the experimental group was averaging two months higher than the 
control groups. They retained this advantage throughout the second 
grade without the benefit of further special instruction. 


The Keystone to Readiness—Independence 


It is generally agreed that animals of superior intelligence mature 
less rapidly than lower animals, many of which are ready at birth 
or relatively soon thereafter for activities characteristic of their 
parents. Human babies are probably the most helpless and depend- 
ent of all newborn creatures. Far from being ready to read and to 
perform other adult functions at birth, they must work their way 
gradually through many developmental tasks. 

Efforts to bridge or to short-cut these developmental stages have 
customarily resulted in one-sided, incomplete development. Psy- 
chologists often find it necessary to help their clients relive or re- 
trace their early development in order to discover underlying causes 
of maladjustment. 

So it is with readiness for reading. Crash programs in beginning 
reading may produce impressive immediate results, which appear to 
justify their use, but educators must examine each teaching and ad- 
ministrative practice in terms of its long-range effect. The building 
blocks of reading instruction must be erected upon a strong, broad 
foundation. Each concept acquired by the learner should reach 
down into the bedrock of understanding, so that readers do not be- 
come mere word-callers. Reading is much more than simply saying 
the right word, and the road from birth to reading independence is 
a long, sometimes treacherous one. 

So many factors may influence or directly affect reading ability, 
particularly the child’s level of independence in his day-to-day rela- 
tionships,” that it is almost essential for educators and students of 
reading psychology to have more than a passing knowledge of child 
development. 

Cutts found that the one characteristic most sharply differentiat- 
ing good and poor readers of the same age, sex, intelligence, and 
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educational background was the highly dependent natures of the 
poorer readers and the high level of general independence already 
manifested by the superior readers." He concluded that activities 
and developmental tasks which foster independence, both at home 
and at school, are those most apt to lead to a high degree of success 
in readin}, other factors being equal. Some of the children in his 
study had been compelled to read well at an early age in order to 
satisfy their appetites for books and for the pleasure and information 
they contained, whereas others among the superior readers were 
nurtured and stimulated through more understanding and sympa- 
thetic parental guidance toward a gradual, more even intellectual 
growth and independence level. The former children seemed to fare 
quite well under a “sink or swim” philosophy. 

Here, then, comes into focus an important understanding for 
teachers of reading and students of child development: that which 

"works seemingly well for one individual in a particular situation 
may not be the best approach for another pupil under either the 
same or a different set of circumstances. This means simply that, in 
every case involving less than satisfactory adjustment to the learn- 
ing situation, there should be a study of the child's developmental 
history, his present mental capacity, possible emotional disturb- 
ances or physical impairments that might interfere with learning, 
and the nature of his instructional needs. It is far better, of course, 
if such information can be utilized intelligently to prevent possible 
failure than to correct or remedy difficulties that have been allowed 
to develop. 

Helping each child to make optimum use of his potential abilities 
in reading should be the prime concern of a good readiness pro- 
gram. 

Sometimes the implementing of this objective will mean a pro- 
longed readiness program, in which children are provided with en- 
riching experiences to compensate for a meager or impoverished 

+ environment. In other cases, it may mean determining through the 
use of readiness tests and teacher evaluations certai ratively 
minor instructional needs that should be met py i 
instruction. In others, it may be apparent 
ready eager and more tha: dy to begin; 
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the thrill of almost immediate success in reading and should not be 
delayed at all. In every instance and in all teaching situations, how- 
ever, the emphasis should be, not in building toward uniformity and 
standardization of readiness levels, but in helping each child to un- 
fold developmentally in accordance with his own “built-in time- 
table.” 

A final word on readiness. While immeasurable harm may result 
from a philosophy that results in “too much too soon,” there have 
yet to be made reliable studies that tend to reveal any harm in a pro- 
longed readiness program—so long as it is truly a readiness pro- 
gram involving much by the way of enriching, broadening activities. 
Such a background of experience may be drawn upon and utilized 
in the future by the child as he encounters similar concepts and ideas 
in his reading. It is unlikely that any amount of formal drill and 
instruction in reading skills can ever take the place of concept de- 
velopment. 


| 


CHAPTER III 


Perceptual Development, Word 
Recognition and Analysis 


Perceptual Development 


Vision is an important factor in reading success. No one would 
deny that some degree of visual skill is essential in reading the 
printed page. It might further be safely asserted that most vision 
problems exert a negative influence on reading efficiency. Without 


' good vision and a high degree of visual perception, the path to suc- 


cess in reading is exceedingly difficult. 

If these statements seem trite, then one must consider the influ- 
ence of much of the earlier research relating to vision and reading 
ability. Investigations concerning visual anomalies as causative fac- 
tors in reading disabilities during the early 1940's tended to lull edu- 
cators into a sense of complacency about vision, since they (many 
of the studies) found that vision problems could not be linked 
closely with reading failure. In summarizing these investigations, 
Traxler and Townsend? pointed out that the “evidence concerning 
the relation of visual defects and ocular anomalies to reading 
achievement continues to be inconclusive.” 

Visual perception has gained a place of increasing importance in 
relation to progress in reading—especiálly at the beginning level— 
as a result of more recent research studies. Numerous investigators 
have upneld the importance of accurate letter perception, as well as 
a knowledge of letter names and sounds, as a decisive factor in be- 
ginning reading. 

Children must, if they are to become successful readers and if 
they are to do more than make lucky guesses at the words they are 
reading, learn the names and sounds of letters. They cannot simply 
get general impressions of whole words and phrases, as has for so 
long been advocated by the Gestalten extremists. Teachers who rely 
upon methods of instruction that encourage unbridled “guessing 
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from context” and almost exclusive use of general configuration in 
word recognition are encouraging confusion and fostering future 
frustration in reading. 

Recent research, particularly at Boston University, has sought to 
establish the importance of the knowledge of letter names and 
sounds to success in beginning reading. The investigations, many of 
which have not been published, have for the most part demonstrated 
conclusively that teaching letter names and sounds is an important 
aid to success in beginning reading. Children who have received 
such instruction have consistently scored significantly higher on 
reading achievement tests. 

Much earlier, following a detailed study of visual perception, 
Sister Mary of the Visitation? concluded that “ability to discrim- 
inate minute details in series of actual words and also in groups of 
unrelated letters are pre-eminent factors in reading.” She found that 
the ability to distinguish small details and differences in similar pairs 
of words is an essential skill in successful reading. She rated this 
ability as even more important in learning to spell. 

The importance of letter-perception abilities to success in begin- 
ning reading is further emphasized by a careful research in New 
York City by Wilson.? He found the ability to perceive letters the 
most important single factor in readiness for beginning reading. 
Numerous other investigations have upheld the importance of ac- 
curate letter perception and a knowledge of letter names and sounds 
as decisive factors in beginning reading. Among these are studies by 
Wilson and Flemming *; Wilson and Burke *; Wilson, Flemming, 
Burke, and Garrison °; and by Almy.” 
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Word Recognition and Analysis 


Teachers must use every available technique to ensure that chil- 
dren are attending to word forms and to unique characteristics 
which will aid them in distinguishing words of similar shape and 
length. Teachers must become more sophisticated to the unusual 
“crutches” sometimes used by children in remembering words. 
These crutches range all the way from finger marks and smudges 
on flash cards to the tail on the y in monkey and the double ¢ in 
little. Small wonder that these words are confused, then, with don- 
key and kitten. 

These difficulties can be relieved by calling attention to other 
identifying characteristics of the word miscalled and by having the 
child compare the two words which he is confusing, using both of 
them in meaningful context. Some teachers fail to realize that chil- 
dren are really missing two words whenever they make substitutions 
in reading: the word said, as well as the one misread. 

In an international survey conducted for UNESCO, Gray * spent 
several months collecting the eye-movement records of mature read- 
ers from 14 different countries, using the same translated passages. 
He selected a wide representation of written languages which dif- 
fered in both form and structure. Gray concluded that the basic 
processes involved in reading are similar throughout the world, in- 
dependent of the language;read, its structure, and the kinds of char- 
acters or letters used, He found that most words are perceived 
instantly as wholes, often in units of two or three, as the eyes move 
along the lines, except when a new or difficult word is encountered; 
at such times, the good reader uses varying amounts of word-anal- 
ysis skills. 

Gray also determined that word perception in all of the lan- 
guages involves at least three common characteristics; Accurate rec- 
ognition of the pronunciation and meaning of symbols} wide span 
of recognition; and\fistantaneous perception of words and groups 
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of xords fe found that good readers everywhere read silently more 
rapidly than orally. F ‘ 

Gray’s findings suggest that what some advocates of whole-word, 
phrase, and sentence methods of teaching beginning reading are at- 
tempting to do is to have young children read in the same manner 
as a mature, skilled reader, that is, to take in whole words, phrases, 
and even sentences at a glance. Such an approach overlooks the na- 
ture of perception in young children; it may lead to over-depend- 
ence upon context as an aid to recognition. 

Such dependence does not become too serious as a deterrent to 
reading success until the child reaches third or fourth grade, when 
the possible choices greatly increase as sentences, paragraphs, and 
content become vastly more complex. The child who has a poor 
foundation in word and letter perception invariably experiences dif- 
ficulty in reading when he leaves the lower primary grades. 

Vernon ? has found that the adult reading procedure consists of 
perceiving a word here and there and filling in the remainder from 
context. She believes that one objective in teaching reading should 
be to help children reach such a level of proficiency. Few would dis- 
pute this assumption; and yet, to expect beginning readers to func- 
tion in this way is to invite future trouble in reading without 
providing any assurance that children are going to enjoy reading, 
even during the beginning stages. 

Winch reported an interesting experiment conducted in England 
in which comparisons were made of look-and-say, phonetic, alpha- 
bet, and phonoscript methods of teaching beginning reading. In- 
struction was highly formalized. At the end of six weeks, four 
informal tests were given to each pupil. Ballard’s One-Minute Read- 
ing Test was also given. With respect to accuracy, the results were 
highly favorable to the phonetic group, but the look-and-say pupils 
read more rapidly than the phonetic group. No test of comprehen- 
sion was given, and no study was made of the effect of a particular 
method on pupil attitude. 

Winch also compared the progress of groups taught by a phonetic 
method and by an alphabet method, again obtaining results that 
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favored the phonetic approach. Finally, he compared a group taught 
by the Hayes phonoscript method with one using “an ordinary pho- 
netic system.” Phonoscript “involves identifying marks in or on 
ordinary literal symbols.” Pupils using it made more rapid progress 
in reading than did those taught by the regular phonetic method, 
but they seemed to experience some difficulty in transferring to a 
reading situation involving regular printed symbols and in spelling. 

Although the phonoscript group was able, after two years had 
elapsed, to overcome its difficulty in reading ordinary print, this 
difficulty seems to underline another warning to first-grade reading 
teachers. Every effort should be made to make children aware of 
differences and likenesses in words without at the same time utiliz- 
ing a crutch or artificial aid which may later be an interference to 
ease of reading and have to be unlearned. This is a possible crit- 
icism of the Augmented Roman Alphabet, with which experiments 
are being conducted both here and in England. 

Perhaps the success of Hayes’ phonoscript method in Winch's ex- 
periment in England was an outgrowth of the extra aid to memory 


-and the added ease of visual discrimination afforded by the modify- 


ing marks in and on the regular symbols. The writer's experience 
in working with hundreds of poor readers in reading clinics tends to 
Support such a hypothesis. Children with learning difficulties, espe- 
cially those with extremely limited sight vocabularies, seem to have 
two closely related problems that recur more frequently than any 
others: they very often reflect directional confusion (a need for 
Spatial orientation) and faulty visual discrimination (a failure ac- 
tually to see words clearly). Both of these causative factors are so 
basic to success in reading that the existence of either one is apt to 
Produce a serious reading disability; but when they are present 
Within the same individual, reading failure is almost certain unless 
the appropriate instructional technique is used with that child. Since 
it is best not to wait for a full-blown reading-disability case to de- 
velop, it is important for every teacner of reading to employ tech- 
niques that will assure that each child is attending carefully to word 
forms and to the identifying characteristics of words having similar 
configurations. (See Chapter IX, “Detection, Correction, and Pre- 
vention of Reading Problems," for further suggestions relàting to 


visual discrimination.) 
Teachers should make sure that children are using dependable 
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aids to word recognition. Reading clinicians have discovered all too 
frequently that the child who has experienced reading difficulty is 
using such clues as thumb marks and smudges on flash cards in or- 
der to remember specific words instead of noting the order of letters 
or other identifying characteristics. Without these irrelevant and 
unreliable clues, the child may have no notion as to the word’s 
identity: 

Many teaching difficulties probably occur because teachers take 
too much for granted. At first, words are just a blur to children; 
children later see major differences and, finally, more minute differ- 
ences, They should learn, however, that the printed page is more 
than merely a mass of black marks. They should also learn to hold 
the book right side up and to look from left to right. 

In an attempt to measure “perceptual age” as distinguished from 
"mental age," Coleman 7! gathered data concerning perceptual age 
by comparing with.the norm the scores on the non-verbal portion 
of the Otis Quick Scoring Tests (Alpha) made by 40 boys who 
were severely retarded in reading. Half of the cases were found to 
be retarded at least ten months in their perceptual development. 
Coleman concluded that most of them would profit from remedial 
training for the purpose of developing "better differentiation of per- 
ceptual experience." 

On the other hand, Goins ?? was unable to find any support for 
the value of tachistoscopic training for first-grade pupils. She sought 
to improve reading performance through improved visual percep- 
tion. 

Diack believes, on the basis of intensive work with children in 
England, that some difficulties in reading result from the stress 
placed upon gross differences and the child's lack of practice in 
more minute discriminations. He calls this difficulty "letter blind- 
ness." From his own research, Diack concluded that "the classifying 
of perceptions is an integral part of perceiving." Through processes 
Of observation and deduction, he became “more convinced than 
ever of the flaws in the theory that children should be encouraged 
to think they are reading when they are achieving a certain false 


11 James C. Coleman “Perceptual Retardation in Readi: isabili A 
1 p eading Disability Cases, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 44 (December, 1953), 497-503. P : 
Jean T, Goins, Visual Perceptual Abilities and Early Reading Progress (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, Monograph No. 87, 1958). 
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success by discriminating between words deliberately chosen be- 
cause of their gross differences in print.” ?* 

Just as careful weighing of pros and cons has proved advisable 
with other trends in reading, one must not be too hasty in accepting 
all of Diack’s argument. Basically, his position sounds logical; „and 
yet, complete acceptance of his theory could result in the sort of one- 
sided, poorly balanced reading programs characteristic of the 1900's. 

As Hildreth ™ has pointed out, children who have been too thor- 
oughly drilled in letter sounds ahead of work with whole words, both 
in and out of context, tend to “over apply” phonics when they begin 
to read. 

The best available research at this time clearly indicates the in- 
advisability of beginning first with individual letters and their sounds 
as an approach to initial reading instruction. Most of today’s chil- 
dren are far too sophisticated to be content with days of drill on 
Phonics, without first having had a taste of “real reading.” Equally 
important is the fact that, for it to be most effective, phonetic anal- 
ysis is best approached through known words. In order to implement 
this approach, children are helped to learn a key word for each 
initial consonant sound. Later, these key words are extended to con- 
sonant blends, various vowel sounds, diphthongs, and digraphs. 

At the same time, children should acquire a large sight vocabu- 
lary and read widely from books of their own choosing as well as 
from those provided by the teacher. It is only after a child has mas- 
tered a group of words which he can relate to each of his “key” 
words that he is truly ready to generalize—a requisite for the use 
of phonics and structural analysis in word attack. 

Coupled with the use of phonics and structural analysis should 
be an intelligent utilization of contextual clues. Stated in its simplest 
terms, this means that the young child should be taught to think as 
he reads; he should always be alert to meaning; he should continu- 
ally ask himself, “What would make sense in this sentence—in this 
context?” Use of context should nearly always involve reading on 
beyond the troublesome word, usually to the end of the sentence and 
sometimes even further. 


13 Hunter Diack, Reading and the Psychology of Perception (New York: Philo- 


PES Library, Inc., 1960). : SA Dm 
ertrude Hildreth, *Reading Methods for the Englis! nguage, e Read- 
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Successful word recognition should involve a systematic attack, 
starting first with a combination of general configuration and con- 
text. Familiarity with words will lead the child to immediate recog- 
nition through such a combined attack. Only when the word is still 
puzzling should it be necessary for him to apply the more analytical 
aspects of word recognition. Some children have been so hampered 
in their reading development by over-analysis and a tendency to 
take apart every word that words and phrases lose their meaning 
and become nothing more than a conglomeration of meaningless 
sounds. This may be avoided by encouraging the child to use only 
as many of the steps in word attack as are necessary for meaningful 
recognition. 

For example, if configuration and context lead to recognition of 
the word, the child would move on without further consideration 
of the word. If they do not, he should look for familiar parts within 
the word, for prefixes and suffixes, and for inflectional endings. 
Sometimes the locating of familiar roots and affixes leads to easy and 
immediate identification. If not, it may be necessary to divide the 
word into more manageable units through syllabication, and then 
to use phonetic analysis. " 

Use of the dictionary is usually regarded as the final step.in word 
analysis. It should be noted that the dictionary is seldom, if ever, 
used primarily for word recognition except by the more skilled and 
advanced reader. Systematic instruction in dictionary usage is vitally 
needed, however, starting no later than the third grade. 


CHAPTER IV 


Phonics—An Important Tool 


Of all the controversial issues in the teaching of reading, none has 
received more public attention or aroused more heated debate than 
phonics. Not only teachers and educators have been concerned 
about the role of phonics; many others have joined the controversy. 
Parents, eager for an answer to perplexing reading problems, have 
reached for phonics as the answer. : 

Many persons who received their own basic reading instruction 
under earlier systems, recalling the *Golden Past" and forgetting 
those pupils who even then had difficulty with reading, earnestly be- 
lieve that the only thing necessary in order to overcome today's 
reading problems is to teach children to “sound out" their words. 

Reading is much more than pronouncing words correctly. The 
author has seen many children who could sound out almost any 
word but were still poor readers. On the other hand, it is the rare ¢ 
pupil, indeed, who cannot attack words phonetically who becomes 


a truly efficient reader. 


Phonics Defined 


Simply stated, phonetics is the science of sounds. The phonetician 
is concerned solely with the study of speech sounds. Phonics, on the 
other hand, is the visual representation of the sounds in our spoken 
language, or the speech sounds found in the various letters or clus- 
ters of letters in written words. 

Phonics should be taught directly and systematically as well as 
incidentally. Reading is most easily and most meaningfully taught, 
e written word most nearly represents the spoken 

For that reason, teachers must always 
ful units and to word combinations so 


however, when th 
language used by the child. 
direct attention to meaning 
that children may learn to read effectively. 

As soon as possible, teachers of reading must help their pupils 
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acquire the skills that lead to independence in reading. This is true 
whether the school follows a basal reader, ability grouping, un- 
graded primary, or individualized reading plan; provisions must be 
made for developing word-attack skills, both as an integral part of 
the basic program and as independent drill. 

Isolated phonics has become a dirty word; and yet, in school after 
school across the country, the schools in which children show the 
highest degree of independence in attacking words are those which 
set aside specific time daily for phonics instruction. On the other 
hand, children find it easier to acquire lifetime habits of reading 
when they enjoy reading from the very beginning. Therefore, phon- 
ics instruction must be skillfully blended with a total reading 
program that offers a wide variety of instructional materials and 
teaching methods. Probably phonics instruction may profitably be 
combined with the teaching of spelling. 


Incidental Phonics 


Convincing arguments have been advanced by proponents of in- 
cidental phonics instruction. Burrows,! in an article based upon her 
interpretation of seven research studies, asserts that “accumulated 
findings resulting from twenty years of varied investigations . . . 
point conclusively to a sound case for phonics instruction but not 
in isolation and not as an approach to beginning reading.” 

Critical examination of carefully designed experimental studies 
does not lend conclusive evidence for such a generalization. Most 
of the research has been of a fragmentary nature and has lent itself 
to such broad interpretation that almost any point of view could 
find some support. One of the most thorough studies of phonics was 
carried on by Agnew ? in the schools of Raleigh and Durham, North 
Carolina. He compared the amount of phonics instruction provided 
for 230 children in the first three grades of Raleigh elementary 
schools with their reading-achievement scores. A later controlled, 
comparative study was conducted in Durham. Results from both in- 
vestigations disclosed that an increase in phonics instruction had a 

1 Alvina Treut Burrows, “The Conflict Over Phonics Is Still Raging,” The Read- 


ing Teacher, 6:5 (May, 1953), 12-17. 


? Donald C. Agnew, The Effects of Varied Amounts of Phonetic Training on 
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ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1939), 8-50. 
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favorable effect upon oral reading performance but no significant 
effect upon silent reading achievement. 

_ Inan earlier study, Tate 3 had found that isolated phonics instruc- 
tion aided word recognition but not comprehension. Later, Tate, 
Herbert, and Zeman * carried on a study which tended to demon- 
strate that phonics related to words that children were trying to read 
and were unable to attack by other methods was superior to isolated 
phonics and to non-phonics in improving silent reading comprehen- 
sion. 

Gates ® found in favor of a non-phonetic approach to beginning 
reading, but concluded that, instead of using one method or another 
exclusively, as has been the prevailing practice, the intelligent pro- 
cedure is to determine what phonetic devices, drills, or instructions 
are of value and how and when to use them. 

In other words, it is not so much a question of whether to use 
Phonics; its value as a means of unlocking words is rather conclu- 


sively established. 

_ Exponents of phonics as à “system” of beginning reading instruc- 
tion should realize that beginning phonics does not have to be for- 
mally presented as a discrete phase of the reading program in order 

ould be fairly appar- 


to exist on a functional level in grade one. It sh 
starts as soon as the infant begins 


ent that initial phonic knowledg 

to distinguish sounds, originating either within or outside of him- 
self. This early ear training is usually continued informally until 
Kindergarten, where a more studied effort is made to develop audi- 


tory discrimination and, where necessary; some measure of speech 
correction. 


Sensory Defects and Reading 


Gray * and others * have advocated more intensive phonics in- 


3 Harry Tate, “The Influence of Phonics in Silent Reading in Grade 1," Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 37 (Sune, 1937), 752-63. 3 A 
i Harry Tate, Theresa Herbert, and Josephine Zeman, “Non-Phonic Primary 
Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 40 (March, 1940), 529-37. ; 
ining in Beginning Reading,” Journal 
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9 William S. Gray, “Summary of Reading 
Journal, 31 (April, 1931). 596. t 
T Elsa Lohmann, “Phonics as Taught in Our Firs 
States,” Educational Methods, 9 (January, 1930), 
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struction for those children who evidence some degree of hearing 
loss or speech defect. With this opinion the present writer cannot 
agree, except in instances where it can be clearly established that 
the speech and/or hearing difficulty is readily amenable to correc- 
tive techniques. Otherwise, it might be far better to provide speech 
and hearing therapy in a qualified clinic, letting any reading instruc- 
tion for which the child appears to be ready center around a visual 
or perhaps, in cases of unusual learning difficulties, a motor-visual 
approach. Use of either of these techniques would assume, of course, 
that the child did not have an uncorrected vision problem. 

The work of Fendrick ê and Bond? lend strong support to the 
foregoing recommendations. Fendrick studied visual defects while 
Bond investigated auditory defects in a large group of reading- 
clinic referrals. Seventy children referred to the Columbia Univer- 
sity Educational Clinic were paired with an equal number of normal 
readers who served as a control group for both studies. The two 
investigators found a significant correlation between reading prob- 
lems and auditory defects, but not vision difficulties, when the en- 
tire group was considered. When the subjects were divided into two 
groups—those taught by a predominantly look-and-say approach 
and those taught by phonics—the following findings resulted: 

1. Look-and-say and vision—significant; 

2. Look-and-say and hearing—not significant; 

3. Phonics and vision—not significant; 

4. Phonics and hearing—extremely significant. 


The findings of Bond and Fendrick seem to justify the follcwing 
conclusions: 

(1) No single sensory defect must necessarily result in reading 
failure, and (2) the particular method of instruction chosen should 
be slanted toward a child’s strengths rather than accentuate his 
weaknesses. Too often, teachers have hammered away at some par- 
ticular reading skill in the vain hope that sheer repetition might 
turn the trick. Small wonder that their pupils have gotten the idea 


8 Paul Fendrick, Visual Characteristics of Poor Readers, Contributions to Edu- 
cation No. 656 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935). | 

9? Guy L. Bond, Auditory and Speech Characteristics of Poor Readers, Contri- 
butions to Education No. 657. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935, 
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that reading is nothing but hard work. That such children have 
given up in utter hopelessness and frustration should surprise no 


one. 
All teachers—particularly teachers of reading—ought to keep 


before them the understanding that children reject and avoid the 


tasks that they find frustrating and unrewarding. Some degree of 


success is essential for continued, intelligent effort in any endeavor. 


Pupils must feel a sense of achievement and pleasure in reading if 


it is to become a lifelong habit. They should see some purpose in 
reading, even if the purpose comes primarily as à result of skillful 


teacher guidance and direction. 

Valentine !? conducted an experiment involvi 
dents in each of two groups. Each studie 
of English prose written in Greek letters, 
directions. Afterward, three tests Were given, 
and unseen words. The phonetic group was distinctly superior. Two 
additional experiments conducted along slightly varied lines brought 


similar results. 
Valentine’s study would appeat to favor a phonetic approach 
over “Look-and-Say.” It must be noted, however, that the experi- 


ment involved subjects who already could read. Furthermore, the 
procedure did not include either normal reading situations or real 


tests of reading achievement. 


Some Phonetic Principles 


It appears that, whatever course is followed in teaching phonics, 
teachers should not lose sight of one cardinal principle. Above all 
else, pupils ought to use phonics meaningfully and realistically. 
They should be helped to understand the extent to which the appli- 


cation of phonic knowledge may vary from one situation to another. 
They should realize that there are times when English is phonetically 


regular—that at such times phonics may ve applied to produce the 
exact pronunciation, for example, hamster, rooster, and pattern. 


More often, however, particularly with words of more than one syl- 
lable, one must be content with a close approximation, for example, 
10 C. W. Valentine, “Experiments on the Methods of Teaching Reading," Jour- 
nal of Experimental Pedagogy, 2 (June, 1913), 99-112. 
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principal, perplexed, and irrational. Finally, (and this is a very im- 
portant part of the understanding and meaningful use of phonics), 
pupils should realize that sometimes phonics provides a completely 
erroneous and misleading pronunciation, for example, in the case of 
limousine, tachistoscopic, and receipted. 

By now it should be apparent that applied phonics has to be 
somewhat of a trial-and-error procedure. Practice can greatly re- 
duce the element of error, and, the more intelligent the reader and 
the greater his sensitivity to letter relationships in words, the more 
apt is he to be correct in his application of phonics. The keynote, 
however, should be flexibility and a willingness to try other ap- 
proaches when the first does not result in a meaningful word that 
makes sense in its context. 

In other words, phonics cannot be used in isolation and must not 
be taught in total isolation. It is actually one facet of one part of 
the total reading program. Without syllabication, along with other 
aspects of structural analysis, and intelligent use of context, phonics 
loses much of its usefulness as a tool in word attack. For example, 
the word content may be either “content” or “content,” depending 
upon the context of which it is a part. Many other words lend them- 
selves to multiple meanings, along with varied pronunciations, as 
they are used in various ways: house (howz), house; rebel, rebel; 
and, alternate, alternate, to mention but a few. 

Many undesirable results may come from too close attention to 
phonics too early in a child’s reading program. The child should 
learn to scrutinize words and to recognize minute differences in 
them in order to avoid harmful guessing; but overemphasis upon 
phonics without corresponding emphasis upon whole words and 
phrases may often lead to what has been termed an “atomistic ap- 
proach” to reading. Such reading, with its corresponding stress upon 
single words, syllables, and letters, also makes it more difficult for 
the child to give adequate attention to meaning. This produces a 
low level of comprehension and retention. 

Although no other single aid to word attack is so important as 
phonetic analysis, advocates of pure phonics in beginning reading 
overlook an extremely important consideration: in order to use 
phonics in unlocking new words, it is necessary for children to make 
generalizations. In other words, they must proceed from the specific 
to the general case, then back to the specific. 
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When and How to Begin 


Some very bright children seem capable of generalizing from only 
one or two examples, while others of lower mentality have trouble 
in seeing the same generality even after repeated specific examples. 
This capability is, of course, related to the whole area of reading 


readiness already presented in Chapter II and is controlled by the 


individbal’s basic intelligence. 

Some studies have shown that, in order to profit fully from for- 
mal phonics instruction, children need a mental age of at least seven 
years. Systematic phonics instruction for most pupils should be post- 
poned until then. Although there is not perfect agreement on this 
point, and although educators generally are reluctant to abide by 


hard-and-fast rules of thumb relating to either chronological or 


mental age as determinants of readiness, the best evidence presently 
to make the generaliza- 


available is that most children are not ready 
tions necessary for taking full advantage of phonics as an aid to 
work attack until grade two. 

This does not méan that 
should not be introduced ear 


fundamental phonetic understandings 
lier. In fact, concepts such as similar 


beginning sounds (for example, cat, cub, car, and cake; box, boy, 
buy, and book; make, mother, and so forth), rhyming words, the 
difference between sounds of high and low pitch, and the distinc- 
tiveness of sounds produced by different materials (as wood on 
wood, metal on metal, crumpling paper, and so on) should be in- 


troduced as early as kindergarten. The refinement and further de- 


velopment of these concepts should continue through grade one. 
One helpful means of developing the visual perception needed 


for reading is to find all the words beginning with à certain letter in 


a newspaper article, circling each one with a pencil; or crossing out 
all the m's, all the p's, and so forth, learning the name of each letter 
as this activity is carried on- 


Such activities may occur even in the 
preschool years—especially 


during kindergarten. 
The research studies by ‘Almy ~ and, more recently, by Durrell e 


and his students leave little doubt concerning the value of knowing 
_ 1 Millie Corinne Almy, Children's Experiences Prior to First Grade and Success 
in Beginning Reading (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1949)- : ; 

1? Donald Durrell (Unpublished master's and doctoral studies at Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts, . 
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Readiness for Phonics 


Readiness is just as important a concept in relation to phonics 
as it is to reading. Pupils in the primary grades must hear the differ- 
ence between the various letter sounds and be able to recognize the 


© 
dren merely to hear rhymes and word sounds; they must actually 
learn how different sounds “feel” 
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nouncing words correctly, and who persisted in their errors despite 
repeated attempts to help them. For example, some of the boys who 
were referred to the Reading Center at Kent State University were - 
unable to use phonics successfully because of their own pronuncia- 
tion errors. Work with a tape recorder overcame their difficulties 
and made it possible for them to master the skills of word attack. 

One of these boys had particular trouble with the "th" digraph, 
saying “dis” for this, “dese” for these, “dose” for those, and so on. 
It was found that he was capable of producing the voiced "th" after 
he had been taught to vibrate the tip of his tongue against his upper 
teeth. The use of a mirror helped him to accomplish this. 

Still, he persisted in his old habits. The instructor would pro- 
nounce those for him, and Joe would insist: 

“Dat’s what I said, dose!” 

It was not until the therapist employed a tape recorder, letting 
Joe hear the playback, that he was finally able to hear and say the 
words correctly. Even then, it was necessary for the instructor to 
make a gradual transition, first saying the words for Joe just as he 
was mispronouncing them, until he became able to repeat them just 
as they were spoken for him. This is doubtless a technique which 
would have value in other instructional situations where auditory 
perception and oral mimicry are involved. 


Sequential Planning Necessary 


Some teachers make too great an effort to elicit pupil responses 
for the purpose of illustrating phonic generalizations or understand- 
ings. This not only can amount to a circuitous, time-consuming ap- 
Proach to teaching,. but it can also lead to misconceptions and 
erroneous impressions on the part of the pupils. Greater teaching 
skill than most teachers possess is needed to work with children in 
a natural, free-wheeling manner, and it is probably a better plan to 
select words carefully to illustrate various generalities. This controls 
and simplifies the focus, making it easier for children to grasp the 
generality. 

In essence, then, phonics instruction should be planned in grad- 
ual steps on a solid foundation. Children must not be advanced too 
rapidly, and they must be permitted to work through the various 
skills of a given grade level even though their reading achievement 
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and independent reading may be several grades higher. This careful, 
sequential planning is popularly labeled programmed learning. Pho- 
netic analysis is particularly adaptable to such an approach. 

Teachers in the primary grades, however, should avoid one of the 
common pitfalls of handing to children a crutch which they must 
later discard and which may even interfere with an intelligent ap- 
proach to word attack. In many instances it is far better simply to 
tell Johnny a word with which he is having difficulty than to compel 
him to struggle through a tortuous process that has little or no mean- 
ing for him. 

One second-grade teacher had devised what she thought to be a 

: clever little game, until one day a bright young lad named David 
caused her to re-evaluate its usefulness. 

David was reading aloud when all at once he came to a word that 
stumped him. Immediately a chorus of voices began to “help” him 
with: 

“Tt starts like dog!” 

“Tt rhymes with clown!” 

"It's the opposite of up!” 

David's reaction should suggest to teachers the need for building 
stronger bridges between known words and those which must be 
subjected to closer scrutiny. After listening to his well-intentioned ’ 
classmates, he squared his shoulders and blurted out: 

“I wish you’d stop beating around the bush and just tell me the 
word!” 

And David was right. The game may have been of some slight 
value to those who were giving clues, for it doubtless sharpened 
their visual and auditory perception of words. But for David the 
whole procedure was valueless. More than that, it was a hindrance 
to learning and to fluent reading. 

Any time that teachers offer crutches or aids to word recognition 
which are not transferable to other more general situations, it would 
be far better to save the time, say the word, and let Johnny sail on. 


An Approach to Analysis 


There are times, of course, when Johnny should be encouraged 
to stop and work out a word. He should sometimes be reminded 
that a particular word is like the one that stumped him on the pre- 
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vious page; but teachers should definitely avoid such help as can 
be heard all too frequently in primary grades: "Ihe a is long," 
“The i is short,” or “It rhymes with mitten.” 

Far better to quietly print several words on a card, a sheet of 
paper, or the chalkboard—words that Johnny knows—and permit 
him to discover a relationship between them and the word that is 
causing him trouble. 

For example: in the sentence. “Bob looked for the rake so that 
he could rake the leaves,” suppose that Johnny is stumped on rake. 
Since this is a word which he should be able to analyze for himself, 
he would probably be permitted to do so, rather than being told the 
word. But how should the teacher proceed? 

As an example, Johnny might be asked to read the rest of the 
sentence silently. Often this is sufficient, for “leaves” should provide 
a context clue that would suggest the unknown word. If so, fine. 
In order to reinforce Johnny's memory of the word, however, and 
to assist him toward automatic recognition of similar words in the 
future, he could be asked to list several words that are similar to 
rake before moving on. Teachers should also look ahead and find 
other sentences containing the troublesome word. If there are others, 
Johnny may be asked to identify the word in each of them and read 
the phrase or sentence containing it. 

Suppose that reading the rest of the sentence doesn't lead to im- 
mediate recognition. What then? First, Johnny might be asked to 
say the final word in the sentence in order to make sure that he has 
the benefit of this context clue. If he does not recognize it, he would 
be asked to go back in the story and read one of the earlier sen- 
tences containing leaves. If this were not possible, he should be told 
the word but be asked to tell its meaning—in various contexts. 
More than likely, of course, the story has an autumn setting and the 
word "leaves" has probably appeared several times already. 

Assuming that knowledge of the final word is not sufficient for 
the recognition of rake, what then? Johnny might then be asked to 
make consonant substitutions for the initial “r”; covering the “r,” 
he could be asked, “Suppose this were an m. What would the word 

_ be? An I? A t? A b?" and so on. 

This exercise might be all that is necessary. If not, the r might be 

covered and Johnny asked to pronounce the a-k-e. Assuming that 
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Johnny had already had experience with silent e, he should be asked 
what effect the final e had on the a. 

To reinforce learning, or if at an earlier stage in this procedure 
Johnny were unable to make the consonant substitutions, the teacher 
should write several words for him to read aloud and to discuss, hav- 
ing him point out common elements and arrive at one or more gen- 
eralizations. These words would include make, take, lake, bake, and 
rake. 

Tf Johnny could not substitute r for the other initial consonants, 
it might be because he has not learned to associate an initial r with 
two or more sight words. Possibly he is having trouble pronouncing 
the sound of r. The teacher should already be aware of such a diffi- 
culty, in which case she would not put him through the procedure 
described above, but would tell him the word immediately, making 
a note that he should receive corrective instruction, individually or 
in a special group, at a later time. If it is thought that a reminder 
of the sound of initial r would help, the words rat, red, and rug 
could be written for him, and he could be asked to substitute the r 
sound in these words for the m in make. 

The main objective in practice with phonics and in leading a 
child through the steps of word attack should be to provide him with 
a basic approach and with understandings about phonic principles 
that will be applicable later and in other situations. In other words, 
teachers are doing children a disservice to teach them rules about 
phonics. They should frequently qualify the information they give 
to children with such words as “usually . . . but sometimes . . ." 
They should also avoid burdening children, especially in the primary 
grades, with too many principles and generalities, taking care to 
present only those which are most consistently useful. 

A reliable guide to sequential training in the word-attack skills 


is the teacher's manual accompanying any of the better basal read- 
ers. 


Find Out What Pupils Know 


Some reading authorities have properly pointed out that not all 
children need the same amount of or emphasis upon a particular 
skill. This is certainly true, but it should not lead to the incorrect 
conclusion that more than a very few, extremely bright youngsters 
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can safely bypass phonics instruction. Obviously, some will be able 
to progress very rapidly through such training, but, as suggested 
earlier, all children need a good foundation in phonics—even those 
who manage to read with understanding from material several 
grades above their actual placement in school. 

Provisions should be made (perhaps by means of a checklist or 
oral quiz) to determine each child's mastery of phonics and other 
word-attack skills at the beginning and end of each school year. 
This information should be recorded in his permanent school rec- 


ord and passed on to the next teacher. 
Often teachers make entirely too many unfounded assumptions 


` and do entirely too little actual checking to see what children do and 


do not know about phonics understandings. The use of a checklist 
or inventory would make it possible to avoid guessing about such 


vital information. 


Relation to Spelling 


The fact that teachers may have become careless and somewhat 
laissez-faire in their handling of phonics is evidenced by the unusu- 
ally large number of poor spellers in the upper grades, in the high 
school, and even at the college level today. Research indicates that 
phonics is even more vital to good spelling than to good reading, 
despite the fact that the English language is so irregular phoneti- 
cally. An incidental approach to phonics is definitely inadequate for 
either reading or spelling programs. 

Children should have had their 
writing long before they reach secon 
first grade should be related primarily to such writing; and it is in 
connection with spelling, particularly in grades two and three and 
higher, that phonics instruction can easily be given in a meaningful 
setting. One of the biggest faults in reading and spelling instruction 
lies in the fact that teachers make it so easy for children to perceive 
inaccurately and that they do very little to accentuate accurate per- 


ception. 
mplex and its various facets so 


The total act of reading is so CO: 
intertwined and interrelated that whatever affects one part affects 


the whole. Both auditory and visual perception are necessary in 
utilizing phonics—whether in reading or in spelling. 


first experiences with creative 
d grade. Spelling work in the 
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The importance of phonics instruction within the spelling pro- 
gram should be apparent. The spelling period easily lends itself to 
such a purpose. Children should be helped to observe likenesses and 
differences in words, common elements in rhyming words, and 
words that start and end alike. - 

One technique which is useful with children at the second-grade 
level and higher is for the teacher to pronounce a list of words, in- 
structing the pupils to write the first letter of each word as it is pro- 
nounced. This technique can be varied, of course, so that sometimes 
the pupils are asked to write the final letter, the double consonant, 
the vowel, or some other letter which tests the child’s ear for the 
sounds of letters. 

Teachers should call attention to affixes and inflectional endings 
as a part of spelling and phonics instruction, sometimes showing 
pupils how new words can be written by using known words and 
familiar endings, for example, making eating from “eat” and noting 
the familiar ending on walking and singing. 


Initial Vocabulary Size 


It is presumptuous of anyone to say that children must master a 
given number of sight words before they receive any formal phonics 
instruction. For some children, a stockpile of 200 or more words 
might be desirable; for others, 50 or even 25 basic words will pro- 
vide a springboard for plunging purposefully into the phonics pool. 
For still others, the alert and sensitive teacher might see a need to 
teach certain aspects of phonics in order to clear up confusions and 
in order to give the pupil as much security as possible in his ap- 
proach to reading before he has acquired a sight vocabulary of even 
ten words. 

Basically, however, the author is inclined to agree with the ma- 
jority report of the recently published “Learning to Read,” a report 
of a conference of reading experts assembled late in 1962 by 
James B. Conant with the support of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Reading cannot be taught through sight words alone, and phonics 
is one of the essential skills that help children to identify printed 
words; without phonics, most children cannot become self-reliant, 
discriminating, efficient readers. The Conant report goes further to 
emphasize the need for teaching a basic vocabulary of initial words, 


a 
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moving from this to phonics and other word-attack skills. It is the 
basic vocabulary which makes it possible for children to relate the 
sounds of letters and parts of unknown words to words that are 
known and which have meaning for them. 

In this connection, the application of phonics should be based 
upon syllables rather than whole words. Obviously, for words of one 
syllable, there is no problem; but for all other words, this point of 
phonic understanding is essential. This consideration underscores 
the importance of developing an understanding of syllabication and 


structural analysis. : 
"Teachers of reading cannot avoid their responsibility for phonics 


instruction. Incidental teaching is not sufficient; direct, systematic 
teaching should be related to reading that is meaningful and pur- 
poseful for the pupil. Phonics is the single most valuable aid to word 
recognition; but without structural analysis, syllabication, and use 
of context, its usefulness is extremely limited in the actual reading 
situation. It should, on the other hand, never become such a dom- 
inant part of the total reading program that it stifles interest and 
results in a laborious, word-by-word approach. 


CHAPTER V 


Vocabulary Development 


One of the most significant implications for teachers to derive 
from the research concerning vocabulary development is the value 
of direct instruction. Although many vocabulary studies have failed 
to disclose any Statistically significant gains for either group, com- 
parisons of incidental learning with direct vocabulary instruction 
have consistently favored the latter. This means that teachers, both 
at the elementary and the high school level, should devote more 
time and effort to the teaching of word meanings. 

Unfortunately, the speaking and reading vocabularies of many 
teachers are extremely limited. Provincialisms and other factors 
have restricted vocabulary development, and even the teachers 
should work in a direct and Systematic manner to enlarge and en- 
rich their own mastery of words. This need not be an entirely nega- 
tive factor, provided that teachers are made aware of their own 
limitations and provided that they are willing to take steps to over- 
come them. The joy of discovery can be an extremely powerful moti- 
vating force in teaching, for it leads to a desire to share new-found 
learnings with other people. 

In any event, teachers should avoid the harm that comes from 
dispensing incorrect information either through carelessness or 
through ignorance. There can be no excuse for telling children in- 
correct meanings for words or for leading them to think that "this 
is the meaning" of a particular word. Therefore, teachers should 
and must make more extensive use of the dictionary than is com- 
monly the practice; they should never hesitate to admit that they are 
not sure about a word, and they should encourage children to use 
the dictionary by frequently going with them to look up “new” 
words. 


Inadequacy of Vocabulary Tests 


One of the most important recent studies concerning vocabulary 
46 
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development in the upper grades was conducted by Russell, who 
analyzed the breadth and depth of meanings attached to words by 
students in grades four through twelve. Words were used from four 
areas: science, social studies, mathematics, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Russell failed to make significant findings concerning depth 
of meaning, but he discovered that his tests disclosed information 
about word knowledge that is not measured adequately by the usual 
vocabulary test of the multiple-choice variety. Although Russell 
found generally consistent growth in meaning vocabulary, he ob- 
served that gains “fluctuated considerably from grade to grade and 
from subject to subject.” 

Among other things, Russell’s investigation points up the need 
for more teacher-made tests and informal appraisal of vocabulary 
growth and for less reliance upon presently available standardized 
tests. Greater imagination is needed, both in teaching words and in 
measuring student mastery of meanings. As Russell pointed out con- 
cerning the area of depth of meaning, there is either no such dimen- 
sion or else more adequate measures are needed in order to test it. 
But there are such things as shades of meaning and depth of under- 
standing. Most psychologists are familiar with the shallow forms of 
verbalism encountered in administration of the Stanford-Binet 
achievement test and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
especially when examinees approach their frustration levels on 
these tests. 

Teachers interested in vocabulary development are also 
the inadequacy of vocabulary tests in measuring total word knowl- 
edge. This limitation is particularly evident in vocabulary-improve- 
ment programs of short duration. Perhaps this apparent lack of 
sensitivity in vocabulary tests may be partially accounted for by the 
fact that words learned during “crash programs” represent such a 
small proportion of the total words known by the pupil. 

The importance of recognizing such a limitation stems from the 
danger of using vocabulary-test results in evaluating developmental 
programs. The long-range effect, especially in terms of pupil interest 
in words and in their derivations and meanings, is a far more im- 


aware of 


1David H. Russell, The Dimensions of Children's Meaning Vocabularies in 
Grades Four Through Twelve, University of California Publications in Education, 
Vol. II, No. 5 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif.: University of California Press, 


1954), pp. 315-414. 
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portant criterion than the results of standardized tests. The effec- 
tiveness of vocabulary-development programs should be judged 
primarily in terms of the degree to which they promote continuing, 
independent interest in word study and word mastery. 


What About Word Lists? 


Several useful word lists have been developed to assist teachers 
in determining those words of greatest usefulness to pupils in the 
elementary school. One of the most widely used word lists has been 
Thorndike’s well-known list of 20,000 words. This list was subse- 
quently revised by Thorndike and Lorge, becoming known as the 
Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words. A useful supplement to 
this list is the Teacher’s Handbook of Technical Vocabulary, by 
Cole. Her book contains a list of words basic to 13 school subjects. 

A more recent addition to the word lists available for teachers is 
Rinsland’s A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School Children, 
published in 1945. Rinsland’s list is comprised of 14,571 words de- 
rived from individual papers written by 200,000 children from the 
first through the eighth grades across the United States. 

Another important vocabulary list is Dolch’s 220 basic sight 
words. Said to comprise from 50 to 75 per cent of the words a child 
will encounter in elementary school and the same proportion of all 
words in ordinary reading matter, the words in this list are usually 
regarded as utility words which every child above first grade should 
recognize instantly. Although some reading experts question the 
manner in which the list was standardized and call attention to the 
fact that some words of high utility value are not included, there 
can be little doubt of the importance of the Dolch list as a whole. It 
might also be observed that some of the Dolch words, though of 
lesser importance in terms of the frequency of their appearance in 
ordinary printed matter, nevertheless serve a further useful function 
in terms of phonetic keys in word attack. 

While some authorities question any sort of memorization, the 
author has found that words such as those in the Dolch list, which 
are to be memorized as sight words, may be taught either by means 
of flash cards or with a mechanical flash device. 

The teacher is cautioned, however, to develop an awareness of 
usage, even though striving for immediate recognition of the basic 
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sight words. It is too easy for children to respond correctly without 
thinking and without relating the words to some sort of context; this 
incomplete learning often leads to correct responses when the words 
appear in isolation on cards or on a screen, but to either an incor- 
rect response or no response at all when the same words appear in 
phrases or sentences. 

; Two approaches have proven useful in combating this problem 
m classrooms and in reading clinics. One of these involves requir- 
ing, from time to time, that pupils give a phrase or sentence con- 
taining the flashed word instead of saying the word alone. The word 
is then flashed a second time, and one of the pupils is called on to 
pronounce the word again, this time by itself. The second technique 
involves combining two or more words from the child’s sight vocab- 
ulary into short phrases and sentences, which are flashed either on 


cards or on a screen. 
Whether word-recognition drill is with words or with phrases, 


however, a fixed pattern or word order is to be avoided. Otherwise, 


pupils are apt to memorize the order of words and to anticipate the 
than to develop an imme- 


words or phrases which follow, rather 
< diate association between the words and their correct pronunciation. 


Word Etymology 
Conflicting opinions still remain as to the value of studying word 
etymology. Several investigators have seemed to show that such 
work has limited value. For example, the study of Latin has fallen 
into considerable disrepute throughout the United States; and many 


educators have come to feel that time is spent much more profitably 
dy of Latin and Greek 


in the study of English words than in the stu 
roots, if the main objective is to improve the student's English 
vocabulary. Comparative studies designed to resolve this issue have 
generally favored the teaching of English vocabulary directly, with- 
out worrying about the etymology of words. 

In the opinion of the author, such a conclusion is n 


for two reasons. In the first place, the comparative stu mentioned 
hort duration that the 1dfíg.rànge-effect 


have typically been of such s 
of a knowledge of root words cannot be measur 


tantly, the tendency, as with so m garchi 
comparison of methods, has been to “discard the loser" even though 
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both methods may have considerable merit. That this is a dangerous 


tendency can be illustrated easily in relation to took-and-say versus 
phonics. 


Responsibility of Subject-Matter Teachers 


Various investigators, through repeated studies over the past fifty 
years, have established conclusively the value of teaching technical 
vocabulary in order to facilitate mastery of particular subjects and 
to improve reading ability in the subject fields. 

Summarizing vocabulary research studies in 1927, Gray ? con- 
cluded that “children will learn to read and interpret such materials 
(in arithmetic) intelligently only as they master the concepts be- 
longing to mathematical terms and learn to think mathematically 
as they read.” The investigators whose studies Gray summarized 
found the vocabulary burden “surprisingly heavy” in the texts which 
they analyzed. 

Currently many school systems, particularly in the great cities, 
are becoming increasingly aware of the necessity for assisting junior 
high school students with the mastery of vocabularies found in the 
major subjects. This problem is especially acute in slum areas, where 
the schools serve large numbers of culturally different youth. In one 
such school, the teachers of each subject meet regularly in commit- 
tees and work up vocabulary lists and teaching techniques for im- 
proving the reading and study skills of their students. 

Borreca and his associates ? selected, as an aid to increasing the 
functional vocabularies of slow learners, words essential for the un- 
derstanding of a social-vocational course in which the subjects were 
enrolled. The investigators concluded that their procedure resulted 
in a far more functional reading vocabulary for slow learners. 

Further evidence of the value of direct teaching of vocabulary is 
found in the work of Sutton.* Working for four months with third- 
grade pupils of below-average intelligence and work habits, she pro- 


? William S. Gray, "Summary of Reading Investigations (July 1, 1925, to June 
30, 1926), II,” Elementary School Journal, 27 (March, 1927), 495—510. 

3 Frank Borreca, Robert Burger, Irwin Goldstein, and Raphael Simches, “A 
Functional Core Vocabulary for Slow Learners,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 58 (October, 1953), 273-300. 

* Rachel S. Sutton, “The Effect of Vocabulary Building on Reading Skills," Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 54 (October, 1953), 94-97. 
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vided intensive training with word exercises of various kinds. Her 
results support the value of a vigorous approach to vocabulary de- 
velopment. 7 

Sanderson 5 conducted an experiment with fifth-grade pupils to 
determine the value of direct instruction of a selected word list. The 
pupils ranged in IO from 77 to 121. Words were dictated to the 
pupils in sentences; the pupils used the words in sentences and 
made use of the dictionary for additional meanings. Sanderson found 
a significant increase in word mastery on à post-test of vocabulary 
mastery. 

Despite their efforts to reduce vocabulary loads and to increase 
readability in more recent textbooks, authors are discovering that 
it is virtually impossible to simplify a concept. It is possible to make 
the task of mastering a particular concept somewhat easier by pre- 
senting it by stages and in gradual steps; but a concept is a concept, 
and either an individual understands it fully or in varying degrees, 
or he does not understand it at all. 

Careful teachers will take every precaution to prevent miscon- 
ceptions on the part of their pupils and will utilize every oppor- 
tunity in which there is any chance to “spell out" or to give real 
meaning to a useful concept. This may occur through field trips, 
classroom visits by persons with first-hand knowledge of places and 
things, sharing periods as part of the day's routine, science experi- 
ments, staged “discoveries” (something “planted” by the teacher 
for a member of the class to find by accident), and skillfully timed 
use of audio-visual aids such as sound films, film strips, records, tape 
recordings, time lines, graphs, charts, maps. diagrams, tangible ob- 
jects, and the like. 

Such materials are especially 
cylinders, cones, pyramids, cube: 


more understandable and meaningful, in t 
ancing scales can lend meaning to algebra, and in which the ancient 


abacus and even bundles of small sticks can help children grasp the 
ideas of place-holding (zero), changing (not “porrowing”), and 
ones, tens, hundreds, and so on. 


helpful in mathematics, in which 
s, and blocks can make geometry 
which fulcrums and bal- 


BEAR Sanderson, “An Experiment in the Development of Meaning Vocab- 
ularies,” Studies and Summaries, ed. by Hugh S. Bonar (Manitowoc, Wisconsin: 
Manitowoc Public Schools, 1941), pP- 31-35. 
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Developing Multiple Meanings 


“Vocabulary studies have failed for the most part to consider the 
different meanings of words. This fact is clearly emphasized in an 
early study by Dolch,? in which he presents the results of 15 vocabu- 
lary investigations. Dolch stressed that, since reading is a thought- 
getting process, it is extremely important to consider the different 
meanings of words. 

Pupils are constantly encountering in their reading assignments 
words which they cannot interpret adequately because they lack ap- 
propriate experience. This is especially true among the culturally 
different who make up such a large segment of the school popula- 
tion in large cities of the United States. Vocabulary studies which 
fail to consider the various meanings of words provide an inade- 
quate measure of difficulty. 

In an effort to develop a better understanding of multiple mean- 
ings, one fifth-grade teacher utilized the following approach: * 

Words having at least four distinct and different meanings were 
printed on the chalkboard. For each of these words, four sentences 
were written, the first one using the word in its simplest (lowest- 
level) meaning; the second, using the word on a slightly higher level 
of meaning; and so on, until, for each word listed, four different 
sentences had been written. Thus, all of the sentences were divided 
into four groups ranging in difficulty, as to concept levels, from very 
easy to comparatively difficult. * 

These groups of sentences were then assigned to pre-designated 
groups in the classroom. (This assignment might be a very arbitrary 
arrangement based, for example, on the class’ seating arrangement; 
or it could be based on the regular reading groups. Either arrange- 
ment seemed to work equally well in actual practice.) 

The pupils in each group were asked to read each of their sen- 


$ Edward W. Dolch, "Combined Word Studies," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 17 (January, 1928), 11-19. ^ 

7 Warren G. Cutts, "Developing a Grasp of Multiple Meanings," Unpublished 
study conducted in the Laboratory School of Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C., 1954. ane 

* The word ground may be used in the manner just described. For example: 
(1) The leaf fell to the ground; (2) The wheat was ground into flour; (3) The 
planes were grounded by the storm; and (4) You have no grounds for your com- 
plaint. 
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tences, then to look up the underlined word in their dictionaries 
and choose the appropriate meaning in accordance with the partic- 
ular context in which the word was used. When each member of the 
class had found the correct meaning of his assigned word, he was 
expected to substitute the chosen meaning for the underlined word 
in his sentence to determine for himself whether or not it made 
sense. If satisfied that he had chosen the appropriate meaning, the 
pupil then wrote it beside the matching number on his paper and 
continued in the same manner with his other words and sentences. 

When the entire ciass had completed the assignment, a child from 
each group read his first sentence and the meaning that he had al- 
ready selected for the underlined word. Each word, sentence, and 
meaning was discussed, the members of the class challenging any 
choice with which they disagreed. 

The value of the approach in developing an awareness and ap- 
preciation of multiple meanings was clearly apparent. Pupils broad- 
ened and enriched their meaning vocabularies, and the method gave 
even the less able readers a sense of achievement and accomplish- 
ment. Pupils also learned that the first or second meaning found in 
the dictionary is not necessarily the appropriate one, but that the 

' meaning is always determined by the context containing the word. 

The need for developing children's abilities to read and under- 
stand figurative language and involved sentence structure was clearly 
established in an early study by Weekes.® She found that these fac- 
tors present reading difficulties for sixth-grade children, and that 

they definitely tend to obscure meaning and to influence preferences. 

There is no doubt that figures of speech obscure the meaning for 
some readers, but figurative language can definitely be taught. Such 
teaching facilitates understanding on the part of the reader. Excel- 
lent suggestions for developing an understanding of figurative Jan- 


guage, as well as of meaning vocabulary in general, 'may be found 
in the February, 1950, bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Although aimed primarily at vocabulary 
development in the high school, this publication contains excellent 


teaching procedures, many of which are applicable at the elemen- 
tary school level. 


8 blanche E, Weekes, The Influence of Meaning on Children’s Choices of Poetry, 
Contributions to Education No. 354 (New York: Bureau of Publications Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929), 50 pP- 
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Gray ? has emphasized the importance of searching, “sometimes 
very diligently, for the ‘right’ meaning,” rather than depending upon 
meanings which the reader may have previously attached to specific 
words. This search for correct meaning is necessary because words 
often have meanings in context that are different from the meanings 
familiar to the reader. Such a consideration underlines the necessity 
that elementary teachers help pupils develop a constant awareness 
of multiple meanings. 

Interpretation of the printed page must always be based upon the 
reader's background of experience and the meanings he associates 
with specific words. This fact places a direct responsibility upon _ 
the teacher, not only for providing a variety of vicarious and direct 
experiences for pupils, but also for making sure that pupils attach 
a wide range of meanings to words. 


9 William S. Gray, "Physiology and Psychology of Reading," Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, ed. by Chester W. Harris, 3rd ed. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960), p. 1101. 


CHAPTER VI 


Comprehension and Critical Reaction 


Four tentative conclusions reached by Gray! as early as 1925 
still provide important guidelines for those interested in the im- 
provement of reading comprehension. He concluded, on the basis 
of his own research and that of others in the area of comprehension 
(intelligent interpretation) development: (1) that the ability to in- 
terpret simple passages accurately increases rapidly in the lower 
grades and may reach a very high level by the end of grade three; 
(2) that the speed with which the reader can interpret simple pas- 
sages improves rapidly and somewhat steadily through the grades; 
(3) that depth of interpretation increase steadily throughout the 
elementary and high school grades; and (4) that ability to pro- 
nounce words usually exceeds ability to interpret meanings by the 
time pupils reach the third grade. 

Several important implications for education seem to arise from 
these conclusious, although Gray classified them as tentative and 
although little research has occurred since 1925 that would either 
support or negate Gray’s findings. 

Conclusion number one focuses attention on the need for making 
Provisions to cultivate the attitude of looking for meanings in all 
reading experience—not later in the child’s education, but from the 
Very beginning. How can this be accomplished? In the first place, 
teachers must see to it that pupils relate each story, even the sim- 
plest one, to their daily lives. To the extent that the reader sees some 
connection between what he is reading and what he has actually ex- 
perienced, to that extent the meaning is enriched for him. Asking 
him how he feels about a certain statement or event, or how he 
thinks a particular character feels or felt, will lead to greater depth 
and more meaningful interpretation in his reading. 

Teachers must break away from established patterns in teaching, 
especially those patterns which foster shallowness of thought and 


1 William S. Gray, Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading. (Chicago, 
Illinois: University of Chicago, 1925), pP- 97-98. 
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superficial reading, that is, from questions that involve only a grasp 
of simple facts, such as the color of Mary’s dress or how many boys 
were in the wagon. Skillful teachers of reading must themselves be 
provocative thinkers, constantly stimulating their pupils to probe 
beyond the obvious in their quest for new ideas and in their effort to 
discover the interrelatedness of the ideas that they encounter. Even 
the simplest stories can be used in this manner if teachers remain 
alert and sensitive to their opportunities really to teach. 

With respect to conclusion number two, it may be noted that par- 
ticular attention should be given to speed of comprehension in the 
higher grades. It is in this facet of reading growth that many pupils 
need the most practice as they approach junior high school. The 
steady increase in the amount of required reading beyond grade 
five makes this need rather apparent. 

Depth of interpretation not only increases steadily, but there is 
also evidence that there is steady growth in reading for various pur- 
poses. The cultivation of habits that would augment this trend 
should result in carefully planned instruction at all grade levels that 
would lead to reading flexibility. Such instruction should involve 
not only a wide range of materials (periodicals, encyclopedias, and 
other reference works, textbooks, trade books, and magazines, for 
example), but also such written or oral directions as the following: 
read quickly to determine how Eugenia felt when she learned that 
Robert did not plan to return; find the three words that most ac- 
curately describe Bill’s reaction when he discovered his clothes were 
gone; why do you think Lardner wrote this story; what is there 
about this paragraph that clearly shows Terhune’s love for animals, 
especially dogs; how would you describe the tone of this passage; 
and, what word on this page most nearly means elated or extremely 
happy? These are merely illustrative and by no means begin to cover 
all the possible purposes which children may be given for reading 
a word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, or story. 

Much reading in school, especially in the subject areas, should 
be directed reading. It is through reading directed by the content 
teacher that pupils most easily acquire good study habits and greater 
skill in subject mastery. Further attention will be given to this prob- 
lem in a section of this chapter devoted to directed reading. 

Conclusion number four points up a difficulty that has been char- 
acterized by numerous writers as “word calling.” This is the problem 
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that exists when a child pronounces a word correctly but attaches 
to it either no meaning at all or else an incorrect interpretation. 
This difficulty may be particularly serious when a pupil has learned 
to make skillful use of phonics in word attack and has been put 
through a program in which little or no emphasis has been given to 
preparatory activities or to reading for meaning. Some children be- 
come such skillful word-callers that they are able to fool their par- 
ents and teachers, who are actually unaware that a reading problem 
exists. Whenever such a difficulty becomes apparent—which may 
occur for large numbers at the third- or fourth-grade level—one 
immediate solution may be extra emphasis upon meaning through 
directed reading and other techniques which require meaningful 
interpretation, such as aids to concept development. 

The author has for many years required teachers and student 
teachers enrolled in his basic reading courses to invent and construct 
a device to help children understand an important concept in some 
subject area. Dale? offers many excellent suggestions for concept 


development in his book on audio-visual aids. 


Time for Assimilation 


It is extremely important, in dealing with the inability to inter- 
pret meanings, to make sure that children are not pushed too rapidly 
into more advanced reading materials. There is a marked inclina- 
tion on the part of many teachers to move children ahead just as 
quickly as possible, since it is regarded as one evidence of skillful 
teaching, as well as of pupil progress, for a child to “cover” as many 
books as possible during the school year. On this point, it would 
seem important to stress that the quality of performance and the 
thoroughness of teaching are much better indices to skillful teach- 
ing and pupil progress than is sheer quantity and extensive coverage. 
While every teacher of reading should make certain that pupils are 
hot “coasting” too often, there should be definite provisions in the 


program planning for opportunities to consolidate leatning and for 
extensive practice at each level, rather than moving too quickly to 
the next. Pupils should not always be working at their upper limits, 
but should have ample time for reorganization of ideas as a part of 


————À 


2 Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in T. eaching, revised ed. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1954). ? 
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their planned curriculum. There must be time for an assimilation 
of ideas and perfection of reading skills. 


Comprehension Difficulties 


Many comprehension difficulties reside in the reading material it- 
self. Various investigators have analyzed and then criticized the 
vocabularies of social studies texts. One such study by Ayer? in- 
volved 23 fifth-grade history books. She found “astonishing difficul- 
ties of a variety of types—literary embellishments, abstract words, 
abstract thought, technical language, and long involved sentence 
structure.” Ayer presented two different history tests to 231 pupils 
of average fifth-grade reading ability, according to the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale. The tests covered identical material, but one 
was written in the same words as paragraphs found in the textbooks, 
whereas the other was written in simplified paragraphs. The exam- 
inees scored more than twice as high on the simplified paragraphs 
as on the textbook paragraphs. It would thus appear that many so- 
cial studies texts are unnecessarily difficult to read. It would suggest 
the advisability that authors of social studies books refer to and 
utilize one or more of the currently popular readability formulas. 

That even this would not completely remove comprehension. dif- 
ficulties is aptly illustrated by the now classic anecdote related by 
an anonymous history teacher: 


James had been told to write a theme on the American Revolu- 
tion, and he began his discourse as follows: “The American Revo- 
lution wrote insulting letters to the. French Revolution . . .” I was 
appropriately shocked by such a statement and asked for an ex- 
planation. James' unsuccessful attempt at paraphrasing became 
readily apparent when he returned to my desk with his history book . 
open and his finger on the following sentence. “See here,” he begged. 
“Tt says right here, ‘The American Revolution corresponded roughly 
with the French Revolution.’ ” 


Students have been found to do better on tests and to remember 
more facts after wide reading, collecting information as an inciden- 
tal part of the process, and using the textbook primarily as a study 
guide, rather than spending most of their time in an intensive study 

8 Adelaide M. Ayer, Some Difficulties in Elementary School History, Teachers 


College Contribution to Education, No. 212 (New York: Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926), 70 pp. 
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of facts which they were expected to remember. Such findings sug- 
gest that the assimilation of a wide range of information and the 
acquisition of broad understanding are far better than mere mastery 
and memorization of facts even when the evaluation criterion is pri- 
marily the memory of facts. It is apparent that wide reading leads to 
the acquisition of a broader base upon which to test and against 
which to weigh related facts. 

The extent to which teacher-induced attitudes tend to affect test 
scores was shown in an experiment by Good." He tried to determine 
the effect of encouragement versus discouragement and of instruc- 
tions to skim versus instructions to read for the purpose of restating 
what was read. These various attitudes were implanted in a group 
of high school students just prior to testing with the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale. The results revealed the marked superiority 
of the group which was urged to read rapidly. The investigator was 
unable to make any conclusive statements regarding the other forms 
of motivation. 

Perhaps Good’s results point to a possible weakness in standard- 
ized tests on the whole—namely, that rapid, rather superficial read- 
ing often leads to a better score than does critical, careful reading. 
Teachers should make definite provisions for both types of reading 
Ww of the planned curriculum. 

n another related study, Good * found that certain advantages 
accrue to each group when the retention of intensive and extensive 
readers was checked. Extensive readers tended to score higher on 
tests of information, but intensive readers performed better on re- 
tests involving reproduction. Good concluded further that spending 
an equivalent amount of time reading additional material on a par- 
ticular subject was of greater value than rereading the same mate- 
rial. 

. Generally speaking, then, children should be encouraged to read 
widely and to encounter many different exposures to the body of 
ideas in a particular field. On the other hand, reading teachers 


Mental-Set or Attitude on the Reading Per- 
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should not overlook the importance of providing children with some 
practice in reading carefully through a selection in order to repro- 
duce its contents accurately and in detail. There should also be 
some directed reading in which pupils read the same selection again 
but for a different purpose. For example, a first reading might be 
for the purpose of being able to recite the six main events in the 
story; the second, in order to locate seven descriptive passages which 
illustrate the author’s fondness for sports. 

Teachers are obligated to develop the different skills needed for 
various purposes relating to different study situations. Reading abil- 
ity is not a completely generalized skill that can be learned once 
and for all. It involves, in its application to various subjects and 
when used for various purposes, certain specific techniques that are 
best taught in a practical learning situation, utilizing reading mate- 
rials within particular context areas. A study by Helseth * demon- 
strated the value of assisting students in developing their own study 
techniques by stimulating them to raise questions in history and 
then to answer their own questions according to plans worked out 
independently. The students showed significant progress in their 
ability to locate and introduce problems, in their ability to solve 
these problems, and in their conscious attention to their own meth- 
ods and habits of work. : 

This is probably the best type of approach to study habits and 
work-type reading because it immediately gets a pupil personally 
involved in a meaningful problem and brings about intrinsic moti- 
vation. It would also require the greatest degree of skill and pupil 
management on the part of the instructor. Robinson * has developed 
this technique along slightly different lines in what he has termed 
"predicting quiz questions." 


Rate of Reading and Comprehension 


Many investigations lend support to the conclusion that reading 
rate can be improved significantly through practice. Some of the 


È aam ola oae aeng Thinking, Teachers College Contributions to 
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most convincing evidence is presented by Bridges? Andrews,” and 
Cutts.!? 

Bridges compared the effect of specific training for speed with 
specific training for comprehension on the reading achievement of 
pupils in grades four through six. The training which stressed com- 
prehension resulted in greater gains for both comprehension and 
speed than the training which emphasized speed. She also found 
that undirected daily practice in reading was more effective than 
training in rapid reading. 

In an informal experiment, Andrews found that brief periods of 
drill twice a week improved reading speed. His students kept a rec- 
ord of the number of words read during each practice session. He 
stressed the importance of adapting speed of reading to the nature 
and purpose of the material. 


The program described by Cutts was prepared especially for col- 
lege-bound youngsters and, like that of Bridges, gave greater em- 
phasis to comprehension and the development of study skills than to 
rate of reading per se. Even so, his subjects more than doubled their 
previous reading rates while increasing their levels of understand- 
ing. Of additional interest is the fact that the investigator offered 


evidence concerning the degree of permanence of the skills acquired 


during the experimental program. 
The value of programs to increase reading speed has been con- 


clusively established at the high school and college levels. The 
findings of Bridges and of other investigators, however, cast consid- 
erable doubt over the advisability of speed-reading courses below 
the junior high school level. Rather, the emphasis should be upon 
sharpening basic reading skills and providing practice in critical 
thinking and interpretative reading. Much more important than the 
speed with which a pupil “covers” the material is how much he re- 
members and how well he remembers it. 

rehension in Elementary Reading," 


1941), 314-20. 
ding," English Journal, 41 (Sep- 


8 Lucille H. Bridges, "Speed Versus Comp 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 32 (April, 

9 Joe W. Andrews, “An Approach to Speed Rea! 
tember, 1952), 352-56. 

10 Warren G. Cutts, “Dealing With Reading Problems at the Pre-College Level,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 39 (March, 1953), 168-73. 
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Purposeful Reading 


One of the most vital ingredients in reading for meaning is pur- 
pose. Comprehension depends in large measure upon the extent to 
which there is a real purpose for reading. 

Some reading material is so inherently interesting and fascinating 
to children that to pick up a book and start reading generates suffi- 
cient purpose for sustained interest and good comprehension. Such 
an outcome, of course, presumes that the vocabulary load is not ex- 
cessive and that the child has adequate word-attack skills to handle 
the few words that are unknown to him. Unfortunately, much of his 
required reading in school does not meet these pleasant criteria. 

Thus, the burden to motivate and to offer a purpose for reading 
rests in large measure upon the teacher's not-always-broad shoul- 
ders. Too many teachers have not yet made the important discovery 
that the ability to ask the right question at the right time is one of 
the most essential ingredients in successful teaching. Sometimes a 
whole series of questions, one developing from the other, with time 
for reaction and reflection by the students, is most satisfactory. But 
always, the pupil must be led to understandings through the use of 
his own reasoning powers—not merely to a memorization and reci- 
tation of details and facts. 

Another vitally important ingredient in successful teaching, if 
meaningful understandings are to result, is patience. Many teachers . 
are in a constant and everlasting hurry; they feel a relentless com- 
pulsion to “cover the book" and to complete an inflexible schedule. 
So great is their hurry that they are blind to many priceless oppor- 
tunities for spontaneous teaching—those unplanned situations in 
which a pupil, or an entire class, is ready to plunge into a discussion 
or a search for ideas and information for which interest and motiva- 
tion are at their peak. These situations and such a particular set of 
conditions may never be duplicated again, and a part of skillful 
teaching is to recognize them when they present themselves. 

How often have teachers squelched a discussion of diesel engines 
and vacuum pumps because “that has nothing to do with our bell- 
Jar experiment"? 

A technique frequently employed by successful teachers is “plant- 
ing” items for their pupils to “discover.” For example, John and 
Mary may be asked to check out a book on Indians because John 
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“found” an arrowhead and a string of Indian beads on the show- 
and-tell table. The book they bring back is shared with the class 
members, who become interested in knowing more about the Red 
Man. This, in turn, leads to a new unit in social studies and to pur- 
poseful reading about Indians. 


Creative Teaching 


Alert and imaginative teachers never miss an opportunity to en- 
force an understanding or to enrich a concept for their pupils. 
Every day things are happening all around us that afford ready- 
made teaching situations which are usually much more effective in 
the eyes and minds of children than word pictures or anything else 
that can be included in a book. 

One such teacher helped the writer gain a better understanding 
of creative teaching by her use of the first big snowfall early in the 
winter of 1950. Outside her classroom windows lay a panorama of 
winter’s beauty—a sloping lawn of white, a frozen pond nestled be- 
low, and, rising behind the little lake, a thicket of evergreens and 
hardwoods with branches bending under the new-fallen snow. The 
feathery flakes were still falling; but the sun was peeking over the 
treetops and sprinkling the entire scene with thousands of diamonds 
—glittering spangles that made a dazzling picture, almost blinding 
to the naked eye. 7 

This creative teacher had scotch-tape 
tion paper over one window pane. Benea 
small caption: A Wintry Scene. 

Could that teacher’s pupils ever forget such a concept so imag- 
inatively, yet simply, taught? Not only would that morning's winter 


‘wonderland live forever in their memories as they became more 


responsive to the beauty of nature, but such teaching would also 
help them to see how words aptly used can increase one's apprecia- 
too, the importance of choosing the 


tion of nature. They learned, 
right words to convey precise ideas to one's readers or listeners. 


d a piece of dark construc- 
th a tiny peephole was one 


CHAPTER VII 


Motivation, Interests, and Lifetime Habits 


For what shall it profit a man. . . 
To master all of the skills in reading 
And never to learn the joy of a good book? 

It would be difficult to overstress the importance of motivation 
in reading. Motivation can lead to a wide range of reading interests 
and to an appreciation of the personal values and goals to be at- 
tained through reading. Motivation leads to the development of 
lifetime reading habits—one of the major objectives in good reading 
instruction. 

The secret of motivation is interest. Whenever a teacher can learn 
a child's true interests, she has in her hands the key to his motiva- 
tion. Can such information be obtained through interest inventories 
and the like? Only partially and to a very superficial degree. Such 
devices provide little more than a starting point; a child's real inter- 
ests unfold only as one talks with him, observes him, and provides 
him with an opportunity for free self-expression. 

The importance of motivation in reading is undeniably great. The 
ancient adage about leading a horse to water is especially true in 
reading. Children must acquire a real love for reading if they are to 
develop lifetime habits of reading. 

How is such a fondness for reading acquired? 

It is of little value to teach the techniques of word attack—even 
the various comprehension skills—unless children are developing 
a desire to read. It might even be said that a strong desire to read— 
whether for pleasure or for information can lead to mastery of the 
necessary skills. Of all the facets of reading development for which 
the teacher should assume responsibility, then, none is quite so im- 
portant as helping children to broaden and deepen their interests in 
reading, that is, to acquire a genuine love of reading. This statement 
is not intended to minimize other aspects of reading instruction but, 
rather, to underscore the importance of motivation and interests. 

Teachers cannot stimulate interest in reading by simply telling 
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pupils how much fun it is or how important and necessary it is. Nor 
can they motivate children to read by offering them books that 
someone else has decided are enjoyed by children. Teachers should 
find out for themselves. As any good salesman, each teacher should 
know what she is trying to sell and why. She should genuinely like 
the story or poem. If not, she should find something else. 

One cannot assume that a book will be enjoyed by all fourth- 
grade pupils just because it is on a list called “Favorites of Fourth 
Graders.” Teachers should read books before they recommend them. 
They should also read the books their pupils like, in order to dis- 
cover for themselves why this or that story has so much pupil appeal. 

Time spent exploring pupil interests is a good investment. Surveys 
of reading interests have only limited value in relation to specific 
situations. Each teacher should explore the basic interests and the 
reading interests of her pupils if she wishes to teach reading effec- 
tively. 

There should be no fixed formula; neither should there be any 
required reading list in the elementary school. There are so many 
worthwhile books for children today that elementary pupils could 
not begin to read them all. It might safely be asserted that there is 
no single book that all children should read. This is not to say that 
children should not be guided in their reading. There are such things 
as trash and harmful reading material, especially for children; how- 
ever, this does not suggest any necessity for a rigid reading program. 


Interest-Developing Techniques 
Teachers through the years have used a variety of devices and 
nd to elevate reading tastes. Few 


methods to stimulate interests a 
techniques have proven more useful than reading aloud to the class. 


Many teachers have discovered that the surest way to cause a run 


on any book in the library is to read excerpts from the book, leading 
up to a suspenseful episode and leaving the class dangling there. 
Through a questionnaire, Rasche studied the techniques used by 
teachers in 56 cities in 33 states and the District of Columbia. He 
found that most librarians and teachers were doing much more 
about extending children’s reading than they were in improving 
reading habits. Rasche identified a total of 110 “master methods” 
used by teachers, of which the foilowing were typical: allowing free- 
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dom of choice, encouraging the organization of reading clubs, re- 
quiring reading as a part of the content subjects, assigning studies 
in current events, preparing displays of books and magazines, invit- 
ing parents to cooperate, scheduling story-telling periods, making 
suggestions and recommendations, and using advertising methods. 

Even though Rasche’s study was conducted in the mid-1920's, it 
still provides valuable insights into the problem of motivation and 
reading interests. It is obviously much more difficult to cultivate de- 
sirable reading tastes and habits than it is to get children to read. 
On the other hand, teachers cannot begin with emphasis upon tastes 
and reading habits. It is a truism with reading as with food, appe- 
tite must precede taste. If children are allowed sufficient freedom, 
and if good reading material is made available in such a manner that 
they are encouraged to exercise their own judgment, they will usu- 
ally choose the good in preference to the not-so-good, and the well- 
written in preference to the poorly written. 

Cutts conducted with a group of fifth-graders a year-long experi- 
ment in free reading, a part of which study was concerned with the 
reading of comics.? ; 

During one twenty-minute period each day, the pupils were al- 
lowed to read anything they desired, including comic books. A 
special shelf in the room was designated for comics, and only one 
restriction was placed on bringing such books to school: Every book 
brought in by any pupil became class property, and every book had 
to pass the scrutiny of a special committee appointed by the teacher. 

At first, comic books poured in at a rapid rate. The committee 
was kept very busy with their daily evaluations, approving many 
and disapproving others. Any book disapproved by the “censors” 
was discarded and thrown away. The teacher soon observed that the 
committee was much more strict and rigorous in its decisions than 
he would have been. Occasionally they were asked to reconsider a 
book, when it appeared that they had been too zealous in carrying 
out their assignment. 

The committee's proclivities for more desirable reading materials 


1 William F. Rasche, Methods Employed by T. eachers and Librarians to Stim- 
ulate Interests in Reading (Unpublished master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1927). 

Warren G. Cutts, “Stimulating Reading Interests and Cultivating Reading 
Tastes” (Unpublished study at the Laboratory School of Appalachian HS Teach- 
ers College, Boone, North Carolina, 1953-1954) 


- shelf and the comic committee remained an integr 
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and their firm convictions concerning trash and crime-centered sto- 
ries did much to elevate the reading tastes of the entire class. As 
individual appetites for comics became sated, the group began to 
spend less and less time on Mickey Mouse, Superman, and Tarzan 
and more time on Charlotte’s Web, Wind in the Willows, Johnny 
Tremain, Ben and Me, and the “Dr. Dolittle” stories. The comic 
al part of the class 
all year, but both soon evolved to roles of lesser importance as the 
children began to respond to other stimuli and to be influenced by 


books enjoyed by their classmates and teacher. 


Other Techniques 


Another phase of the program was à class book club which met 
each week under the leadership and complete direction of pupil of- 
ficers. Each club member (membership was not compulsory) was 
given an opportunity, as time permitted, to talk about a book or 
story he had really enjoyed. No one was compelled to report, but 
all reports were made orally in front of the other club members. 
These reports, together with books introduced by the teacher and 
library books kept on continual display in the classroom, led many 
reluctant readers to find enjoyment in books. 

Another class activity which stimulated book reading was a 
weekly visit to the school library. With these pupils, as with most 
groups, one of the hardest tasks facing the teacher and librarian 
was guiding the poor readers to easier books. This problem requires 
constant alertness on the part of teachers. Poor readers prefer to 
check out books which are popular with their more able classmates. 
Only when they can see the pleasure to be had from a book they can 
really read are they apt to take the latter. 

One further important technique stood out in the Boone study. 
As a part of their book club activities, the pupils were encouraged 
d of their independent reading. 


to keep a brief, private recor 
A committee visited a local upholstery shop and obtained large 


quantities of scrap plastic. From this supply, each child selected 
pieces for the covers of his own record book. These covers were 
decorated in a variety of ways aud were filled with typing paper that 


had been quartered with the paper cutter. One page was used to 
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record information about each story—usually the title and author, 
the number of pages, and some personal reaction. 

Although a voluntary decision, most of the record books were 
shared with the teacher. A typical comment: “This was a swell 
story. I'm crazy about horses.” 


Forbidden Fruits are Sweeter 


Perhaps one factor in the successful program just described was 
the freedom enjoyed by the pupils. Forbidden fruits are often 
sweeter, and it could be that the very fact that comics were freely 
permitted in the classroom caused many pupils to get their fill more 
quickly. The reverse of this pattern is certainly true, as can be seen 
by the following true account. = 

One particularly conscientious principal in a small junior high 
school took it upon himself to read and censor every magazine that 
came to the school library. Before handing any new magazine to 
the librarian, he turned through the Pages, scissors in hand. After 
clipping out every picture, advertisement, and story which struck 


him as being in any way lewd or suggestive, he then took the volume 
to the library. 


His students soon discovered 
As soon as a new magazine we 
flipped through to see if any 
they hurried to the corner dru 
own copies. 


that they could rely on his judgment. 
nt on the shelves, they grabbed it and 
pages or sections were missing. If so, 
gstore during noon recess to buy their 


Improving Reading Tastes 


retarded girls who were not inte: 
"trashy" stories. She urged that 
direction and supervision of their reading activities while still in 
school.® 


8 Hazel G. Ormsbee, The Young Employed Gi : " 
1920 PME ORE p'oyed Girl (New York: Woman's Press, 
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Another study demonstrated the extent to which such guidance is 
possible and stressed the value of direction and supervision of the 
type recommended by Ormsbee. Metz found that the reading done 
by young workers enrolled in the Milwaukee Vocational School im- 
proved both in amount and quality as a result of tactful guidance 
and the providing of good books.* 

Another much more recent example of the extent to which the 
reading of young people can be increased and improved was reported 
by Spiegler at the English Conference sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education in Washington in June, 1962.5 He described the 
improvement in reading habits ‘and tastes of boys and girls attending 
the Food Trades Vocational High School in New York City. Spieg- 
ler attributed most of the credit to a changing attitude toward 
required reading in the English department and to a book fair spon- 
sored by the faculty. His amusing episode of the strapping athlete 
who wanted to buy Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter because he thought 
it must be a football story clearly shows the necessity for gentle 


guidance after the arousal of basic interests. 


Language Arts Criticized 


A serious indictment of the language arts program, as then con- 
ceived and implemented, resulted from an extensive investigation by 
Sheldon and Cutts in eight school systems of central New York. 

More than 800 good and poor readers were involved in this 
study, The researchers found that only a slightly larger per cent of 
the good readers (10 per cent) than of the poor readers (3 per 
cent) actually enjoyed the language arts, whereas 20 per cent of the 
good and superior readers expressed a strong dislike for that subject. 

The investigators inferred from this finding that schools were not 
making the language arts program sufficiently challenging and inter- ` 
esting, even for the more able pupils. They also concluded that the 

g of the Reading Interests of Young 
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schools were failing to do a completely adequate job of relieving the 
reading difficulties of the less able pupils. 

This study focuses attention more directly upon the need to inject 
imagination and fresh ideas into present language arts programs. 
Teachers of reading must use variety and must get away from stereo- 
typed patterns in reading, such as taking turns in oral reading. Such 
à procedure not only lowers pupil interest, but also has other disad- 
vantages, according to the findings of Gilbert.’ 

From eye-movement photographs Gilbert discovered that, when 
silent readers tried to follow in their own books as classmates read 
orally, the good readers increased their pauses and fixations. This 
was especially true when poor readers were reading orally; and, even 
when the pupils were listening to good readers, there was not any 


on in fixations, regressions, and length 
of pauses. 


As Gans ê 
plex process. 
learning- 
lion to be had by even the ve 
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set forth a theory of newspaper reading based on reader attitudes 
and predispositions. Using the "depth interview" approach, he ex- 
plored the kinds of newspaper reading done by persons exhibiting 
certain basic personality patterns, as determined by a disguised pic- 
ture projective technique. His most significant finding was that per- 
sons read primarily about themselves and their own problems. 

Kay reported that “arousal of anxiety by a newspaper item does 
not always lead to avoidance of that item. On the contrary, the 
arousal of anxiety is often the reason for reading more about the 
item, if the reader believes that reading more will provide him with 
information which can sooner or later reduce the anxiety. 

Kay also made a distinction between those persons with consider- 
able anxiety who do and those who do not suppress their anxiety. 
Those who suppressed anxiety were found to read more widely and 
more for the purpose of gaining control over situations than for the 
purpose of deriving entertainment from them. 

It is apparent from Kay’s findings and from other studies that pre- 
disposition exerts a powerful influence on both the kind and the 
amount of reading done by children, young people, and adults. 


Concluding Statement 


Teachers who have already discovered the joy of reading, who 
have learned to use reading for many purposes, and who view read- 
ing as one of our richest heritages will have no trouble in prompting 
lifetime reading habits and in improving reading tastes in their 
pupils. : 

Above all, teachers of reading must read. They should read to 


their pupils, helping them to experience the delight of vibrant ex- 


pression and the beauty of words made even more colorful through 


oral interpretation. 
Teachers should make rea 
materials in a classroom collection 
balanced and which covers a wide range of difficulty levels. It should 
be right in content and readability for the children in the group. 
Beyond this consideration, however, teachers should stand ready 


and able to help individual children find reading materials that are 


just right for them—stories they cannot resist. If a teacher is willing 


to meet a child's present interests and tastes, not with criticism but 


dily available a wide variety of reading 
which is attractive and well- 
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with full acceptance, she can more easily lead him to higher achieve- 
ment and more discriminating taste. 

As shown by the Boone experiment, children find it difficult to 
Tesist books enjoyed by their peers. They should be encouraged to 
share their reading experiences and their reactions to them. They 
should also be helped to interpret stories through dramatic play, 
painting, and other means; and they should be encouraged to keep a 
personal, informal record of their own independent reading. 

For reading to become a truly lifelong habit, it must be a normal 
part of every day’s activities—both at school and at home. Tele- 
vision has made serious inroads into the family’s leisure time, but 
Teading can still be a significant as 


pect of family life. Disclosing her 
own dependence on reading and the secret of her daughter’s achieve- 
ment, the mother of one superior reader observed: 


“Reading is just as much a part of our family as three square 
meals a day. In the evening you'll find us all over the living room, in 


chairs, on the floor, or curled up in the window bench—everybody 
reading." 10 


10 Warren G., Cutts, 4 Comparative Study of Good and Poor Readers at the 
Middle Grade Level (Ph. D. doctoral dissertation, Syracuse University, 1956). 


CHAPTER VIII 


Curricular Adjustments in Reading 


The question for reading teachers and curriculum planners to 
answer is not, “Which method or instructional plan is best?” Rather, 
the concern should be to determine how various curricular patterns 
can best be combined to accomplish the major objectives in modern 
reading instruction in keeping with local conditions. No instruc- 
tional plan, no single reading program, is ideal for every school sys- 
tem. The program that works well for one school or in one city may 
not work equally well somewhere else, where an entirely different 
set of circumstances is present. 

There has never been complete agreement among the experts 
concerning methods of reading instruction. It is very doubtful that 
there will ever be unanimity on this question. It is extremely difficult 
to avoid cults in education, and it is because of this inclination that 
proponents of various systems extol the virtues of their particular 
approach to reading while overlooking or even deprecating the 
values to be found in other systems. This is natural, and yet good 
teachers and good administrators should realize that choosing a 
reading method and developing a reading program do not have to 
be an either-or proposition. 

This is not to say that there are no decisions or choices to be 
made; there are many. Administrators and reading supervisors must 
decide, for example, whether the reading program will develop 
around a set of basal readers or whether the teachers at each grade 
level will be given a free hand in the selection of reading materials. 
There must be decisions concerning grouping arrangements. Will 
grouping be homogeneous, heterogeneous, by grades, ungraded, or 
by reading levels irrespective of grade lines? All of these possible 


arrangements will be discussed in this chapter. 


Basal-Reader Approach 


Probably the most commonly accepted approach today is a pro- 
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gram centered around basal readers, This approach may be either 
good or bad, depending upon the manner in which it is carried out. 
Far too many teachers are still assigning all pupils the same book 
and attempting to fit them all to the same instructional pace. This 
does not work out satisfactorily even when some attempt is made to 
group each class homogeneously; for, even though pupils are at 

- approximately the same reading level in the fall, it is inconceivable 
that each has the same learning rate, and good instruction is bound 
to result in a wide disparity in achievement by the end of the school 
year. 


Another common failing is to use the same book for all children, 
modifying assignments for the less able and bringing them along over 
the same material but at a slower 


pace. This practice is only slightly 
better than the one described above. 

Two other practices may be followed in using basal readers. 
Either of these has been found-to work satisfactorily. Each has its 
advantages and limitations. 

With the first, each book (pre-primer, primer, 
so forth) is regarded as a separate reading 
to the next book, a child must show ma 
of the material and skills taught at the pre 
usually develops that every teacher will h 
are working above her particular grade 
working below it, as well as those whose 
same as her grade assignment. Teaching 
necessitates at least three lesson plans, alo; 
independent activities for the other grou 
direct instruction from the teacher. 

A major advantage of this arrangement is the fact that all chil- 
dren master a minimum sight vocabulary and receive training in the 


€y have reached any given 
acher becomes familiar with 


first reader, and 
level. Before moving on 
stery and understanding 
vious level. In practice, it 
ave both those pupils who 
level and those who are 
instructional level is the 
reading to such a class 
ng with arrangements for 
PS while one is receiving 


One way to avoid this Objection is to allow each teacher to select 


b 
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books from many available sets of readers in the school repository 
after having determined the instructional level of her pupils by using 
samples from these books. Three or more groups are then formed, 
with each child reading from a book on his own instructional level. 
This arrangement permits a wide range of reading materials in each 
classroom, and it makes each child fee] that he has a “new” book as 
he moves from one level to the next, even though he realizes that 
others in the class are progressing faster or slower than he. 


Tracks for Reading 


This arrangement may be made somewhat more systematic by 
using a three- or four-track plan on a school-wide basis. Such a 
plan calls for the assignment of each track to a particular basal 
series, with each child continuing to use the same series as he moves 
from one level to the next, unless he is transferred to a different 
track. This makes for easier transition from one grade to the next 


but takes some degree of flexibility and initiative away from the 


teacher. 

Another objection to reading trac 
grades, is that this arrangement might make it harder to transfer 
pupils from higher to lower groups. Actually, this objection is prob- 
ably less important than the one relating to flexibility and initiative 
and is largely an academic question. In practice, it is just as easy to 
“switch tracks” as it is to “shift groups,” and there is ample evidence 
that basal reading groups remain fairly stable during the school 


year, anyway. A) 

Many recognized reading authorities have maintained that group- 
ing should be flexible and that the membership of various types of 
groups should be constantly changing. Some writers and teachers 
have taken this to mean that children should be shifted frequently 
from group to group, even for basal reading instruction. On the 
contrary, a recent study has shown that basic reading groups 1n the 
classroom of above-average teachers remain comparatively stable.* 

Groff studied the grouping practices of 66 superior second-, 
third-, and fourth-grade teachers from September 26, 1960, to Jan- 
uary 13, 1961. His study included 2,166 children. He found that 


ks, especially in the lower 


1 Patrick J. Groff, “A Survey of Basal Reading Grouping Practices,” The Read- 
ing Teacher, 15:4 (January, 1962), 232-35. 
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only 356 changes (an average of 5.4 changes per teacher) occurred, 
and he concluded that “it was obvious that the teachers here did not 
‘constantly’ change pupils from one reading group to another as the 
authorities have prescribed.” He theorized that the teachers may 
have been hampered by a lack of time and administrative support 
in their attempts to achieve more flexible grouping. He further as- 
serted that the basal-reader approach to reading instruction, with 
its typical three-group arrangement, may not permit children to 
develop their individual abilities to the fullest extent. 


Flexibility or Capriciousness? 


Some significance must be given to Groff's implied criticism of 
the basal-reader method if such a method is to constitute the entire 
reading program. It appears, however, that he may have overlooked 
other important facets of reading instruction and that his study re- 


flects Brouping practices in only one important area of the reading 
curriculum, 


Furthermore, careful refi 
whom Groff has quoted wer 
rowly conceived reading c 


ection will reveal that the authorities 
€ not limiting their Suggestions to a nar- 
urriculum, Constantly changing pupils 


help and for skill instruction, the members should include all who 


need or would profit from such instruction, regardless of their basic 
reading levels. 
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Sometimes, the instructional group may be an entire class; at 
others, it may consist of only two pupils in need of special help or 
direction. 


Choral Reading Activities 


Another curricular adjustment for reading instruction within the 
self-contained classroom is made possible through choral reading 
activities. Here, again, is an opportunity for grouping that cuts 
across all levels. Generally speaking, choral groups are best formed 
by giving attention to voice quality and pitch, especially when the 
selection lends itself to alternating or answering parts. Some groups 
may result from special abilities to produce needed sound effects, 
such as whistling, sighing, groaning, and moaning. 


Choral speaking has the added value of assisting the reticent child 


to overcome his shyness through group participation. It makes the 


noisy, aggressive child less boistrous and helps him to see the pleas- 
ure of cooperative activities by blending his voice in harmony with 


those of his classmates. It also is an important aid in the improve- 
ment of phrasing and expression in reading. 

All of the above objectives and values of choral reading are best 
achieved when the class makes full use of a tape recorder. Through 
this medium the pupils are able to analyze their own oral reading 
and to profit from teachers’ comments and suggestions. k 

Mention of the tape recorder focuses attention on still another 


type of reading group. If a recorder can be kept in a secluded corner 
of the classroom ©: 


r in a small adjoining room, pupils may be per- 
mitted to use the recorder in grou! 


ps of two to five for the purpose 
of working on oral reading assignments, 


plays, or dramatic skits. 
Self-analysis, combined with the opportunity to try for a better per- 
formance and to compare the 


two or three efforts, is a tremendous 
aid to motivation and almost invariably results in reading improve- 
ment. Children can learn to carry on such activities quietly, without 
disturbing other members of the class, and almost any child can 
learn to operate today's simple tape recorders. These, of course, 
must be criteria respected by those pupils granted the privilege of 
doing this type of independent group work. 
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Individualized Reading 


Individualized Teading has received close scrutiny by the experts 
and has been the subject of numerous studies during the past 15 
years. Despite the current emphasis on what Barbe? has termed 


“personalized reading," this is by no means a new development in 
reading instruction, 


activity grouping. 
the studies reviewed by Theisen was 


? Walter B. Barbe, Educator's Guide to Personalized Readi i 5 
slevood cli N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960), 241 pp, "8 Instruction (En 
A - W. Theisen, “Provisions for Individual Differences i i - 
ing,” Journal of Educational Research, 2 (September, 1920) E eerie ae 
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all that is necessary. Properly carried out, both of these approaches 
to reading instruction require hard work and all the teaching skill 
and classroom-management techniques that good teachers know 
how to use. 

Strong support for individualized reading may be found in a re- 
search report by Aronow.* While lacking in careful control of vari- 
bles, data gathered in New York City tended to show that sixth- 
grade pupils who had individualized instruction in grades four and 
five scored significantly higher on the Metropolitan Reading Test 
than did unselected pupils from the city as a whole. “Individualized 
reading” was not defined or described. : 

Aronow asserted that, even if no significant difference had been 


found, further investigation of the value of individualized reading 


would be warranted because of “the contributions of individualized 


reading to less tangible aspects of children’s behavior.” She further 
pointed out that an advantage to the non-individualized group oc- 
curred in the post-testing because of the fact that some of their 
former classmates in grade three had not been promoted annually; 
the individualized group was composed of children promoted each 
year. 

One of the earliest programs featuring an individualized approach 
was conducted at the second-grade level in Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The second grade was divided 
into two sections of approximately equal size; the pupils were paired 
for CA, MA, and reading achievement. For six weeks one group 


received "carefully planned, formal and intensive instruction in 
reading," and the other engaged in an “extensive, silent and infor- 
mal reading experience” in which the pupils chose their own mate- 


rials while the teachers supervised their daily reading, giving help 


and encouragement as needed. ol Me 

Daily scores and reading-test results showed almost identical 
progress in terms of average reading growth for the two groups. Of 
greater significance is the fact that the brighter pupils seemed to 
perform better and make greater progress im the individualized 
` 4Miriai “A Study of the Effect of Individualized Reading on Chil- 
aie itm rect Scores,” The Reading T eacher, 15:2 (November, 1961), 86— 
91. 

5 Laura Zirbes, Practice 
Grades (New York: Linco! 
1925). 65 pp. 


cks on Silent Reading in Primary 


i d Che 
Exe ot ers College, Columbia University, 


in School of Teach 
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group, whereas the less able pupils seemed to function better in the 
more systematic program. 

An early investigation by Arthur ® showed Mental age to be ex- 
tremely important in first-grade Teading achievement but pointed up 
a serious weakness in educational practice, She found that the more 
able pupils achieved less well in Proportion to their abilities than 


All too frequently, teachers are inclined to Spend most of their 
time with dullards while allowing the more able and the very bright 


idly organized, highly rationalized 
book," as has so often been the case. 


$ Grace Arthur, “A Quantitative Study of the Results of Group; First-Grade 
Classes According to Mental Age,” Jour, d E i PUE - 
tober, 1925), 173-85. me Of Educational Research, 12 (Oe 


T Arthur I. Gates, “A Modem Systematic Versus an ortunisti 
r S thod of 
du An Experimental Study," Teachers College UAE 1926), 
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meaningful experiences for children with learning to read and with 
the other skills to be mastered in school. Critics, particularly in 
recent years, have charged that children are being pampered and 
that pupils could learn much more in order to become better fitted 
for the tasks and responsibilities that lie ahead of them. 

Probably the most sensible solution is a middle ground which 
recognizes the merits and limitations of both positions. Children 
must certainly learn the difference between work and play, and they 
must not Icarn to expect everything about school to be easy. It is 


sheer stupidity for teachers to try to make a game of every learning 


activity. Pupils should never be permitted to avoid assignments just 
because they "don't want to” do them. On the other hand, learning 


tasks should not be made unnecessarily difficult. The purpose of 


activity programs in reading is to place children in situations where 


reading is necessary and normal. Such an approach is by no means 


new. 

One of the earliest integrated activity programs as à method of 
teaching reading was described by Dickson and McLean. Theirs 
was an uncontrolled experiment, but it was carried out for the pur- 
pose of showing that a school environment “more in keeping with 
the natural growth of the child” could develop “the more enduring 
phases of adjustment to life” (habits, attitudes, and ideals) and 
"still maintain without loss the so-called subject matter require- 
' Results for the group as a whole were more 
ing to the investigators.” 


It would certainly appear that some aspects of the program de- 
scribed by Dickson and McLean should be made a part of every 
well-rounded first grade. They made, use of the natural talents of 
children in the class and stimulated cre 


many planned and spontaneous activities. Their 


the importance of mental age à 
of experience, as opposed simpl 


beginning reading. à 
"That the activity program can be carried to extremes is empha- 
sized in a report by Meriam, who proposed that children be placed 
in situations, normal to the lives of little children, 1n which certain 

i i 5 “ Activity Program 
Ty Out E a Dickson and Men able ree An teer Method, 3 (October 
1929), 31-42. 
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reading functions are necessary, that is, let them read to learn; in- 
cidentally they will learn to read. In support of such an educational 
ideal, Meriam offers three “experiments” which purport to prove 
the efficacy of his System.? 

The difficulty of finding truly realistic situations in which begin- 
ning reading can function in a meaningful and an intrinsically pur- 


given by Meriam. He decried fabricated situati 


n into th h 
full administrative support, ELLE 
Conducted in Joplin, Missouri, the TO; 
eee Program involved the fourth, 


SJ p. Meriam, “Avoi A 
Method, 9 (April, 1930), 413-19, Educationa 
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reading achievement? So favorable have been the results that 
achievement grouping for reading instruction has now been ex- 
tended to the entire school system in J oplin. 

Most of the investigators conducting similar experiments have 
generally reported equally favorable results, but not all of the stud- 
ies have favored achievement grouping. The primary objection has 
concerned grouping retarded pupils from the higher grades with 
younger children of similar reading ability. It should be noted that 
objections have arisen primarily when seventh- and eighth-graders 
have been involved in such programs. Parent education and teacher 
preparation are vital keys to the success of ability grouping. 

More than thirty years ago, an elementary school in Detroit at- 
tempted to solve the problem of individual differences by a program 


remarkably similar to the Joplin Plan. This experiment, which was 


reported by Baird," called for the teaching of reading at the same 
VIII A, inclusive, might 


hour so that the pupils in grades IV B to 
be reassigned to groups approximately equal in mentality and in 
initial reading age. Each teacher taught one experimental section 
(grouped according to educational age) and one control section. 
The groups were re-tested at the end of the year with the same test 
used for pre-testing. Results favored the control groups, and Baird 
concluded that grouping by educational age was an ineffectual 
method of compensating for individual differences. He hypothesized 
that some of the following factors caused the plan to fail: difficulty 
of adjusting the reading material to the pupil's interests; the feeling 
on the part of some children that they were being demoted, with a 
consequent failure to cooperate; and their embarrassment in having 
to recite with younger pupils. 

Perhaps some of the reasons underlying these causative factors 
may be found in two variables which were more adequately con- 
trolled by Joplin administrative and supervisory personnel: public 
relations and age span. Joplin administrators took every precaution 
to see that parents, children, and teachers understood what was 
being attempted and why. They also restricted the age span by lim- 


iting the program to grades four, five, and six, so that no.ehild-was 


10 Cecil Floyd, “Meeting Child: 
Preliminary Report,” Elementary > 22 m 
in Reading and Arithmetic, "Proceedings of 


11 fames Baird, "Parallel Programs in t 
ce. Research Bulletin No. 12. 0f the Detroit - 


the Ninth Annual Education Conferen 
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ever grouped with other pupils who were more than two years older 
or younger than he. It might also be acknowledged that available 
materials on easier reading levels much more nearly meet the in- 
terests of older boys and girls now than was the case in 1927, al- 
though there remains a great need for high-interest, low-vocabulary 
books. 

Whatever the explanation, it must be granted that simultaneous 
Teading periods combined with ability grouping, without regard to 
age and grade differences, is one system that has proven itself as a 


method of handling the problem of individual differences in the mid- 
dle grades. : 


Hester ? describes a first- 


Brade reading plan in which group as- 
signments were abando: 


ned in favor of reading by invitation. Centers 
of interest were Provided in the room, and three reading classes 
Were set up. During a teacher-pupil planning period, the children 
Were advised that they were free to join any group, remaining as 
long as they wanted and leaving whenever they found a more useful 
Occupation elsewhere in the room. 


Each child was given Opportunities to read and to tell stories. 
Stories were written on the blac 


and that all were happy i i 
Although this plan o 


places too much Tesponsibility upon the p 


what would be done about the 
in any of the three groups. 


Concluding Statement 
The use of a given “ P 
meet with th: 


1? Kathleen B, Hester, “By; 


H ery Child Reads Su i iple- 
Program, Elementary School Journal (October, 1952) al in oy Multiple Level 
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part. Factors such as teacher competence and pupil capabilities de- 
termine in large measure the progress of individual children. Some 
good has been found in almost every type of curricular adjustment. 
If the basic program calls for grouping, then teachers should ar- 
range for individualized reading as a part of the supplementary or 
recreational reading of children. 

Further study of the best means of grouping children for reading 
instruction is needed, but there can be no doubt that some form of 
grouping is better than undifferentiated instruction. The proponents 
of individualized instruction feel that such an arrangement is far 
better than grouping. So far there have been no conclusive, com- 
parative studies which clearly show the superiority of either ap- 
proach. 

Even if one or the other teaching method is found to give con- 
sistently better results, it would not mean that some aspects of other 
methods are not desirable and that some other combination of tech- 
niques might not give even better results. Thus, the quest for better 
methods of teaching should, and probably will, continue for as long 


as reading is taught. 


CHAPTER IX 


Detection, Correction, and Prevention of 
Reading Problems 


There can be no doubt concerning the value of well-planned, ex- 
pertly executed programs of remedial instruction in reading.‘ The 
usefulness of such work has been demonstrated so effectively and so 
Tepeatedly that the problem of providing help for poor readers in- 
volves primarily financial considerations. 

Remedial teaching is expensive—too expensive to be applied in 
a wholesale manner. For a variety of reasons, it is the most expen- ° 
Sive form of instruction. In the first place, it usually must be carried 
on individually or, if with groups, in very small group situations. 
Remedial teachers seldom can work effectively with more than six 
or eight pupils at a time. Furthermore, remedial teaching is usually 
a slow process. Pupils involved in remedial work frequently require 


slow, methodical, long-term instruction before they are ready to 
return to the regular classroom, 

For these reasons and many others, it would be far better if reme- 
dial instruction could be avoided entirely. However, just as society 
is apt always to need doctors, nurses, and hospitals, it appears 
doubtful that such an educational millennium will ever be reached. 
And, just as “the poor you have with you always,” so it would seem 
with poor readers, 


It is important, therefore, 
come skilled in early detectio 


ques and that they learn how to use 
diagnostic tests more effectively, becoming more sensitive to the 
uses and limitations of such tests, 

Teachers also should acquire a better understanding of the ad- 
justment problems of poor readers. In a systematic follow-up study 
with 33 non-reading boys, Lantz and Liebes found evidence to 
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support their hypothesis that “in the majority of cases, non-reading 
may be merely the original expression of the child’s inability to re- 
spond adequately to average classroom instruction.” The investiga- 
tors followed the progress of their subjects in remedial classes 
through the eight elementary grades, examining behavior patterns - 
as well as reading progress." 


Accentuate the Positive 


The findings of Lantz and Liebes further stress the importance of 
helping pupils make a more adequate adjustment in the regular 
classroom. Although maladjustment may relate to a variety of fac- 
tors, it is vital that teachers and principals carefully study each case 
in which a pupil becomes either a disciplinary or an academic prob- 
lem. t 

The old Bing Crosby favorite—"You got to ac-cen—tu-ate the 
positive; e-lim—i-nate the negative . . ."—is a valuable admonition 
for teachers of reading, especially remedial teachers. They must re- 
member that no one will continue to work hard at any task unless 
he can see some measure of progress or experience some feeling of 
accomplishment. 

Continued effort in the face of failure is damaging to one's con- 
cept of himself and tends to destroy one's feeling of personal worth. 
Thus, it is important for teachers of reading to be extremely flexible 
in their instructional approach, being prepared to shift quickly from 
an unfruitful approach to one that produces results. Pupil accom- 
plishments must be apparent to both teacher and pupil. 

Being able to shift instructional approaches and points of em- 
phasis has several advantages. Such shifting may make it possible 
to return to a concept with which a child has experienced difficulty, 
at a time when he is more fresh, alert, and receptive. Such shifting 
and flexibility in teaching serve two additional purposes: not only 
is it possible to avoid impressing more deeply a bad habit or mis- 
conception, that is, practicing errors; it is also possible later to take 
advantage of the traces that remain of the steps toward more com- 
plete understanding which the child may have taken during the ear- 
lier lesson, that is, residual learning. 


1 Beatrice Lantz and Genevieve B. Liebes, “A Follow-Up Study of Non-Read- 
ers," Journal of Educational Research, 36 (April, 1943), 604-26. 
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Avoid Hasty Diagnosis 


It is imperative in diagnosis that reading difficulties not be con- 
sidered in isolation. The pupil with a reading problem must be re- 
garded as a whole person, and the multiple nature of the causes of 
reading failure must always be kept in mind. It has been conclu- 


sively demonstrated through repeated investigations that the greater 


the number of causative factors, the more severe will be the degree 
of retardation in reading. 


A common failing among teachers upon locating a possible causa- 
tive factor is to say, in effect, “Aha, this is the reason for J ohnny’s 


problem!” This is a dangerous tendency, for it may prevent a search 


for further underlying causes which may be of even greater impor- 
tance. 


Diagnostic Considerations 


The causes of reading failure are complex and variable, but most 
reading specialists agree with the broad classifications suggested by 
Monroe and Backus. Based on their own work with remedial read- 


ing cases and earlier research, they listed the causative factors un- 
derlying reading failure as follows; 2 


1. Constitutional factors—visual, auditory, or motor defects and de- 
bilitating physical conditions. 

2. Intellectual factors— "verbal disabilities" and “ 
modes of thought." 

3. Emotional factors—those directly responsible for the reading fail- 
ure and those which further impede Progress but which result from the 
reading difficulty. 


4. Educational factors—deficiencies in readiness 
materials and methods to the pupil's needs, 
and "inadequate provision or attention to 
difficulty." 

5. Environmental factors—very little, if any, encouragement or moti- 


vation at home, poor relationship between parents and child, frequent 
moving, and distracting environmental conditions, 


peculiarities in 


» "poor adjustment of 
" lack of interest in reading, 
pupils who are encountering 


The causative factors outlined abov 
combinations, and they function in v. 
readers. Various writers and investiga: 


€ may be found in varying 
arying degrees among poor 


tors have judged one or the 
? Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus, Remedial Reading (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1937), pp. 17-33. eosten aH 
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other of these factors to be pre-eminent. For example, both Betts Q 
and Dolch * consider premature instruction and inadequate instruc- 
tional materials among the major causes of reading failure. Betts 
stressed the individual nature of reading retardation, but pointed 
out that common symptoms are frequently present, including low 
comprehension, aversion to reading activities, tension in all reading 
situations, finger pointing, excessive eye movements, and sub-vocal- 
ization. 

Hildreth 5 has asserted that the commonest fault in teaching read- 
ing is failure to insure mastery before the child is permitted to ad- 
vance to the next step in difficulty. As she has pointed out, confus- 
ing items must be cleared up before an immature child fixates on a 
“plateau” where further progress is impossible. 


Early Detection Important 


Every teacher should be alert for the symptoms suggested by 
Betts, particularly in the first three grades. Reading disabilities 
which can be detected below the fourth-grade level are much easier 
to correct. This is true for several reasons. Furthermore, it would be 
unfair to subject a child to prolonged failure unnecessarily. 

In one of the earlier investigations concerning the prevention of 
reading problems, Blanchard concluded that, when reading defi- 
ciencies persist for a long period of time, feelings of inferiority 
develop and often result in serious personality and behavior malad- 
justments.* 

Mental health has been recognized as a problem of mammoth 
proportions in the United States during the past thirty years, and 
Blanchard's warning is of even greater importance now than at the 
time of her investigation. The fact that not all children with reading 
problems become socially and emotionally disturbed, however, sug- 
gests that parents and school personnel may be in some measure 
responsible for the effect that reading failure has on a child's person- 

3 Emmett A. Betts, “Factors in Reading Disabilities," Education, 72 (May, 


1952), 624-37. 
n E. W. Dolch, “Poor Readers Are ‘Made’,” Education, 67 (March, 1947), 436— 
5 Gertrude Hildreth, *Reading Methods for the English Language,” The Read- 
ing Teacher, 15:2 (November, 1961), 75-80. 
8 Phyllis Blanchard, “Reading a in Relation to Maladjustment,” Men- 
tal Hygiene, 12 (October, 1928), 772-88. 
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ality, through their reaction to his problem. Certainly some effort 
should be made to relieve obvious difficulties in reading, but within 
a framework of understanding and permissiveness that does not 


focus unwarranted attention upon a child’s shortcomings and de- 
ficiencies. 


Determining Needs 


The value of well-planned programs to improve reading instruc- 
tion, especially programs that stress diagnostic testing and the use 
of test results in planning instruction, has been shown repeatedly in 
controlled experiments. 

Numerous studies have attempted to focus attention on what is 
frequently regarded as a lack of satisfactory achievement in reading. 
These studies make an issue of the fact that 35 per cent, 45 per cent, 
and sometimes even 65 per cent of the pupils in a given grade per- 
form at a below-average level in reading. But should this be viewed 
as remarkable or even unusual? Not when one considers how norms 
are derived. If from 75 to 90 per cent of the pupils in most of the 
schools across the country score above the average range for a par- 
ticular test, it probably means that the norms for that test need re- 
vising. 

The more important question should be: How is this child per- 
forming in relation to his expected level of performance? Teachers 
should watch more for disparities between individual children's po- 
tential and their performance, rather than get overly excited about 
national norms. Naturally, the reasons for gross deviations from 


expected standards on the part of a whole class or school should be 
determined. 


Programs for Improvement 


In one of the earliest reading-improvement programs in St. Louis, 


ns by Which each pupil was induced to 
T his own progress. In order to achieve 


alyzed various test Scores and discussed 
the results with the pupils.’ 


1 J. R. Benson, “A Campaign to Improve Reading," 
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It is felt that this technique has sometimes been overlooked as an 
aid to motivation. Many teachers seem reluctant to disclose test re- 
sults to pupils; some even go to great lengths to keep their pupils 
from knowing how well or how poorly they read, relatively speak- _ 
ing. It must be recognized that such information should be used with 
discretion, especially with those who may already be trying too hard, 
without success, to achieve in reading. But probably such pupils 
make up a very small minority. 

The teachers in Hamilton County, Tennessee, were subjected to 
an intensive in-service training program in order to become pro- 
ficient in administering, applying, and interpreting intelligence tests 
and reading tests. The ultimate goal was to improve reading instruc- 
tion. Each teacher was expected to utilize the findings of tests in 
developing a corrective program for those of her pupils who needed 
help in reading. After only eight weeks, a post-test revealed that 
“definiteness in the teaching of reading, controlled by definite stand- 
ards and well-defined objectives, gives better results than haphazard 
methods.” ê 


Proper Use of Tests 


Surely, no one can quarrel with such a conclusion, but the issue 
is not one of definiteness versus haphazardness in teaching. Rather, 
the question is whether a testing program leads to better standards 
and more well-defined objectives. Certainly, testing should do so, 
provided that the proper use is made of test results and provided 
that both teachers and administrators understand the strengths and 
limitations of standardized tests. 

Such understanding must involve appreciation of and attention 
to reliability and validity, especially those aspects that are directly 
influenced and affected by the manner in which the test is admin- 
istered, the attitude of the examinee, and other variables over which 
the examiner may exercise some control. Unintelligent guessing, 
haphazard or random marking of answers, and faulty reasoning that 
leads to the right answers may partially, if not completely, invalidate 
a child's score on a particular test. These are variables which can be 
eliminated or at least partially controlled by an examiner who fully 


8 Cassie B. Burton, *A County Program of Investigation in Reading," Peabody 
Journal of Education, 4 (January, 1927), 225-33. 
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understands a test, its purpose, and the means whereby it attempts 
to achieve that purpose. 

Such variables are very inadequately handled, if at all, in most 
test manuals. It therefore behooves potential users of tests to be 
sensitive to the pitfalls of blind acceptance of test results and of the 
glorification of quantitative measurement. 


Avoid a “Shot-Gun Approach” 


that “drill in reading directions produces marked 
this and similar kinds of exact reading, 
ment in other mental functions not invo 
reading.? 


improvement" in 
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Specific Difficulties 


The need for utilizing every available technique to assure that 
children are attending to word forms and to unique characteristics 


® Robert P. Carroll, An Experimental Study of Comprehension i, 7 - 
tributions to Education, No. 245 (New York: Buren of Publicae ss I$. on 
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that will aid in distinguishing words of similar configuration was 
discussed in Chapter III. A remedial technique which has proved 
its value in this regard is the Fernald-Keller procedure. The reader 
is referred to Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects. 

Some children’ experience great difficulty in remembering words. 
These children have on various occasions and by different writers 
been said to suffer from “word blindness,” dyslexia, and visual 
aphasia. None of these terms is particularly helpful to the frustrated 
classroom teacher or clinician, because merely finding a label for 
a condition helps very little or not at all toward relieving the prob- 
lem. i 

The harried teacher needs more than technical terms in working 
with pupils who seem unable to profit from typical instructional 
methods. Even more recent attempts to describe and prescribe for 
severely retarded readers have for the most part led to little more 
than glamorous expressions and to elaborate statistical treatment of 
much research data. Very little, if any, advance has been made in 
instructional techniques for these children. 

Some years ago the late Grace Fernald, in collaboration with 
Helen Keller, devised a teaching procedure which remains in wide 
use and acceptance by leading reading clinics across the country. 
Donald D. Durrell is credited with first having applied the name 
“kinesthetic” to her method. Several outstanding authorities in the 
field of reading have subsequently adapted and modified Fernald’s 
procedure in efforts to shorten and to simplify it. 

Not all children profit from such intensive instruction. Only a 
small per cent of the pupils with reading problems require such a 
teaching method. A further word of caution: Severely retarded read- 
ers nearly always experience multiple causative factors. This pro- 
cedure is not a cure-all. Expert diagnosis should be sought for 
prolonged and difficult cases, and this is best provided at a com- 
petent reading clinic. For many difficult cases, however, kinesthetic 
techniques have broken the pattern of failure and made it possible 
for children to remember words, later making continuing progress 
under more conventional methods of instruction. 

Teachers using the Fernald-Keller procedure should keep in mind 
several very important points if they are to achieve maximum bene- 


10 Grace Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943), pp. 33-52. 
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fit for the child. First, only a few children require such intensive 
guidance. Second, the child is never permitted to spell words orally. 
Third, he is always required to write words as wholes, never in sepa- 
rated syllables. Fourth, he is never permitted to copy a word; it is 
always written from memory. Finally, the correct form of the word 
is emphasized; the incorrect form (that is, an error) is always erased 


n visual deterrent to success in reading 
arying degrees, just as any 


n may have a visual prob- 


lem and still read acceptably well. Such children may become tired 
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without some consideration of these children and the procedures 
which have been found most effective in working with them. More- 
Over, each new advance in medical science has increased the likeli- 
hood that handicapped children will survive to adulthood and that 
many of the less severely handicapped will be found in typical class- 
rooms. In fact, some of the undiagnosed cases of reading disability 
may actually represent mild brain damage or slight neurological im- 
pairment. 

Two clinical case studies, both involving brain injury, were re- 
ported by Cutts at the sixth annual conference of the International 
Reading Association in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1961. One of the 
boys, referred to as “Jack,” revealed a marked asymmetry of head 
and face, with a somewhat misshapened skull, and eyes of unequal 
size. It was found following intensive clinical diagnosis that Jack’s 
greatest needs in reading were to enlarge his basic sight vocabulary, 


-to strengthen his visual discrimination ability, to improve his visual 


memory of words, and to help him to experience some success and 
pleasure in reading. It was decided that he would profit most from 
an experience-story approach, with emphasis on the Fernald-Keller 
Procedure. 

Throughout the first year, it was necessary to make reading a 
game for Jack in order to hold his interest and to gain his full coop- 
eration. It was absolutely essential to keep him physically involved 
in order to maintain his attention and to reinforce his retention. 

Based upon successful clinical work with the two boys described 
in this report and with other children disclosing varying degrees of 
neurological disturbance, the author concluded that reading instruc- 
tion for the brain-injured must involve continuous, uninterrupted 
learning activities with even greater opportunity for frequent use of 
new skills and understandings than is necessary for normal children. 
He recommended that the instructional area be kept free of dis- 
tracting stimuli. , y 

Poor retention represents one of the greatest barriers to success in 
reading on the part of brain-damaged children. They must have 
many tangible, objective relationships to which they can anchor 
their new learnings. Otherwise, new concepts and skills will be 


ET » 2, 

12 Warren G. Cutts, “Brain-Injured Children Learn to Read, Changing Con- 
cepts of Reading Instruction, 6 International Reading Association Conference 
Proceedings (New York: Scholastic Magazine, 1961), pP. 102-106. 
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caught up in the moving tides which seem to flow constantly through 
their delicate brains. 


Current Trends 


Remedial programs were started experimentally at the junior high 
and high school levels more than thirty years ago. Since that time, 
such programs have been extended to the elementary and college 
levels. And, in many high schools and colleges today, reading in- 
struction has become an integral part of the Program and is no 
longer regarded as experimental, 

Traditionally, Specialists in reading have worked with individual 
students, but school administrators have now come to realize that 


48 Elizabeth Goodman, Eileen O'Connor, and Estelle E Shu; “Traini. 
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employed by many remedial clinics in order to assure easier transfer 
of learning from the clinic to the classroom situation. 


In Summary 


The mastery of remedial techniques through clinic experience 
and clinical courses in teaching reading may be far more valuable 
than most classroom teachers realize. It is only through working 
with an individual child who has a reading problem that a teacher 
truly learns how to teach reading. Every teacher of reading should 
have such an experience, for it is through teaching individual chil- 
dren to read that teachers gain insight into the intricacies of reading 
instruction. Such work makes any teacher a better teacher of read- 
ing. 


CHAPTER X 


A Look to the Future 


What of the future in the teaching of reading? In education, as in 


Research in reading has continued to be piecemeal in character, 


The author has asserted in his closing comments in Chapter VIII 
that the quest for better methods of teaching Teading will probably 
Continue for as long as reading is taught. This quest should include 
Some carefully planned research involving comparisons of teaching 
methods and instructional approaches, carried out on a national 
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scale and over extended time periods. Meticulous controls should 
be exercised and detailed records kept, so that replications involv- 
ing the same experimental design might be conducted in both 
similar and varying situations. Educators have frequently been crit- 
icized for the time lag which has been observed between research 
findings and educational changes. On the other hand, teachers 
should be cautioned not to be too hasty to accept the results of read- 
ing research without first examining the care with which the data 
were collected and the validity of the findings. They should also 
compare the findings and conclusions to determine the extent to 
which predisposition and bias may have influenced the researcher. 

Reading research studies of the type being recommended here 
would necessitate very simple designs at first, with the adding of 
only one new set of variables with each replication. 

One of the biggest barriers to meaningful interpretation of most 
comparative studies thus far conducted in reading has been the in- 
effective control of variables—an inability on the part of the investi- 
gator:to say with assurance that something other than the variable 
or variables being studied might not have exercised a significant in- 
fluence on the results. Therefore, a very great need in reading re- 
search is far more exacting experimental design and much less 
reliance ‘upon statistical manipulation of the results. 


Some Specific Suggestions 


Ruth G. Strickland, in a two-year study completed in 1962, found 
very little correspondence between the spoken language of children 
and the reading selections found in basal readers. She recorded and 
analyzed for syntactic structure samples of the oral language of 575 
elementary-school children in grades one through six. Although her 
study was primarily for the purpose of analyzing the children’s lan- 
guage, she compared their language with that in several sets of read- 
ing textbooks. Strickland discarded the traditional grammatical 
concept of sentence and employed a system of segmentation of re- 
cordings, dividing the recorded speech into phonological units. 

She found that children at all levels used a wide range of language 
patterns and that certain patterns used with great frequency were 
apparently the basic building blocks of their language. These basic 
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Language-Experience Approach 


One experimental program, in which a departure from a strict 
basal-reader approach is being attempted on a large scale, is the 
language-experience approach of San Diego County, California. 
This program was conceived and promoted by R. Van Allen, cur- , 
riculum director for the county school system. The language-experi- 
ence approach makes principal use of the pupil’s own writing and 
his dictated stories as the child’s reading material. 

Actually, the classroom teacher is free to use whatever supple- 
mentary materials she may choose, but every pupil is encouraged to 
talk about what he is thinking about and what he is interested in. 
He is helped to see that what he says can be put in writing, either by 
himself or by someone who can write it for him. He then is helped 
to see that what he can say and write, he can read. Finally, he is led 
to the understanding that he can read not only what he writes Or 
the story he has dictated but also the things that other people have 
written. In other words, he learns, as did the little mountain boy 
who saw his first copy of Chase's Grandfather Tales, that “writin’ 
ain't nuthin' but talk wrote down." * 

Teachers and students of reading will recognize that the lan- 
guage-experience approach is closely akin to the long-used experi- 
ence-story method. The primary differénce is that, while the 
experience-story method was relegated to a supplementary status, 
the language-experience approach has become of central impor- 
tance in all phases of the curriculum in those San Diego County 
schools where the approach has been adopted. 

It should be noted that not all teachers—not even all schools in 
the county—are making use of the approach. A great deal more ex- 
perimentation is needed with the language-experience approach, 
and research studies should be made in a wide range of school sit- 
uations across the country to test the usefulness of this approach. 
One easily recognized value is the respect that is shown by the 
teacher for the work of each child and her concern for him as an 
individual. 


. * A true story of a mountain lad who had never learned to read until one day 
in a library someone showed him a collection of stories gathered in the Appa- 
lachian Highlands by Richard Chase. 
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The Culturally Disadvantaged 


Another area of needed research in reading is how best to provide 
for the culturally disadvantaged. Probably no single educational 
problem today is more serious; it is continually mounting in impor- 
. tance. Thousands of culturally disadvantaged pupils can be found 
in every large American city. These pupils comprise what amounts 
to a hard core of reluctant learners who make up the large majority 
of those who later become dropout statistics in high school. It is 
difficult to find teachers who are qualified and willing to work in 
schools where most of the pupils fall into this category. ` 

Special training and specialized teaching techniques are needed 
by those who work with such pupils. Tt is also apparent that some- 
thing must be done to compensate for the lack of readiness which 
is characteristic of these children. For this, there is a need for ex- 
tensive, longitudinal research, especially in the large cities. At the 
same time, there must be attention to teacher selection and prepara- 
tion, since some form of specialized training is indicated. It seems 
likely that standard English and reading might well be regarded as 
à "foreign language" for the culturally disadvantaged, and that the 
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lar provisions should be made for many listening and speaking ac- 
tivities following each new experience. 

At higher grade levels, research might disclose new ways of 
stimulating and challenging the culturally different that are not de- 
grading and that respect their dignity as human beings. The author 
was privileged to observe the work of one young teacher who was 
meeting the needs of his students in such a manner and who was 
using a singing lesson as a medium for concept development and 
reading improvement. 

This teacher had grown up in poverty in the slums of Cincinnati, 
so he knew the frustrations and misconceptions confronting his stu- 
dents. Working with 75 junior high school students in a large band 
room, he first talked about the story behind the song. A boy from 
the Kentucky highlands described a kerosene lamp; another told 
about milking by hand; and so on. 

Only after developing a conceptual background for the song did 
this teacher play it and sing it for the class. Then, with all books 
open to the selection, he stood at the piano (in order to maintain 
visual contact with the group) and began to play; all eyes followed 
the words and score. Then, stopping abruptly, he pointed to a stu- . 
dent and shouted: 

*Name the word I stopped on!" 

At times he permitted volunteers to recite; at others, he called on 
a particular student. The interplay was always energetic, but re- 
spectful; usually, the student was correct. 

This teacher had made the valuable discovery that singers per- 
form best when they understand what they are singing, when they 
grasp the thought and feeling underlying the story in a song. Al- 
though the demands for good reading are less for singing than for 
many other subjects, this teacher recognized his responsibility as 
“a teacher of reading.” 

Such teaching methods need to be discovered wherever they are 
being used and to be shared with teachers everywhere by means of 
action research and by means of recordings, films, and filmstrips, 
as well as through research reports and articles in professional jour- 
nals. Such methods lead not only to better reading performance and 
higher academic achievement, but also to an appreciation of cul- 
tural mores and ways of life different from those with which the 
Students are familiar. 
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The Denver Experiment 


Another experimental program attracting national attention is 
the Kindergarten program in Denver, Colorado. Assisted by a 
United States Office of Education Cooperative Research grant, the 
Denver schools began a longitudinal study in September, 1960, to 
determine the value of reading instruction in kindergarten. Involv- 
ing more than 8,000 children, who were placed in experimental and 
control groups, the investigation has, after two and a half years, led 
to certain tentative conclusions, Joseph Brzeinski, of the Denver 
Schools, reporting at a recent conference, cautioned that any con- 


clusions should be regarded not only as tentative but actually as 
hypotheses subject to further testing and verification. 
Brzeinski reported 
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3 Joseph Brzeinski, “The Effectiveness of Teaching Reading in Kindergarten,” 
a paper presented at a conference held at the United States Office of Education 
on November 14-16, 1962. 
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which utilizes TV lessons and enlists the aid of parents as home 
instructors. 

Although the author cannot see the efficacy of teaching reading 
prior to first grade, except in special, isolated cases, it must be ad- 
mitted that there seems to be some merit in a carefully controlled 
program involving the parents of preschool children. Parents for 
too long have refrained from helping their children with reading for 
fear of doing something wrong. It is time they were again involved 
more fully with the teaching of reading as helpers of the teacher. 
In any event, one must not reject new or different ideas about read- 
ing instruction simply because they may run counter to his own. 
There is room for experimentation and research of all descriptions 
and in every educational situation. The only restraining factor 
should be care to avoid anything that is obviously harmful to chil- 
dren. 


Experimentation in Canada 


Another experimental program involving reading materials is be- 
ing conducted in Toronto, Canada. Archibald MacKinnon de- 
scribed these materials at a recent conference in Washington, D.C., 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education.‘ 

The Canadian research is longitudinal in nature, and, at the time 
of MacKinnon’s report, had been in progress for two years. A study 
was being made of children’s speech and children’s drawings from 
age four through age five and into the beginning stages of learning 
to read. Children made a series of drawings of their classrooms, and 
records were made of what they said their drawing: represented. 

MacKinnon reported that children’s drawings were found to rep- 
resent a form of abstract thinking in which abstractions are used to 
explore, comprehend, manipulate, and control the world that the 
children are building up mentally. As the child gains command of 
his spoken language, he reveals more definite form in the abstrac- 
tions he uses in his drawings, according to MacKinnon. 

The Canadian researchers have developed beginning reading ma- 
terials based on their interpretation of their findings concerning the 


4 Archibald R. MacKinnon, “Explorations for Instructional Design in Early 
Reading Programs,” a paper presented on November 14, 1962, at a Conference 
on Beginning Reading Instruction, Washington, D.C. 
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drawings and the language development of children. The design is 
purported to include sentences that have a "central, general, clear, 
highly familiar meaning for the beginner." The meanings are said 
to be fully examinable and illustrated by a picture or other means. 
Stick-figure drawings are placed at the end of each sentence or be- 
side a sequence of sentences to serve as a non-verbal abstraction 
that explains what the sentence says. 

Although the rationale for these materials may be clear and log- 
ical, there is a need for much more research involving matched 
groups of children using different kinds of materials before wide- 
spread acceptance of these materials would be justified. Probably 
the nearest thing to the materials described by MacKinnon are some 


of the foreign-language readers to be found on the paperback 
shelves. 


Augmented Roman Alphabet 


One of the most recent innovations to reach the American scene 
has been the Augmented Roman Alphabet, developed in England 
by Sir James Pitman. Sir James now refers to this method as I.T.A., 
an abbreviation for “Initial Teaching Alphabet." In brief, Sir James 
has managed, by adding 19 alphabet characters and eliminating 
two, to achieve a much closer phoneme-grapheme correspondence. 
He does not advocate that his system replace the regular alphabet 
a PEL spelling except for initial learning—hence the name 

Supporters of I.T.A. claim that a child can learn to read in just 
half the time ordinarily required. Whether a child can learn to read 
more rapidly with LI T.A., even if proven in a controlled experiment, 


would not be sufficient to justify wholesale adoption of the Aug- 
mented Roman. Alphabet. Since it is regarded only as an initial 
teaching medium, the critical question seems to be: How well do 
LT.A. pupils compare with those taught by means of traditional 
orthography after they have made the transition to 


i d 
during later years? S dioi 


Proponents of I.T.A. are now advocating A.R. (Augmented Ro- 
man) as a medium for working with seriously retarded readers. A 
pilot study recently conducted at a Junior school at Walsall in Staf- 
fordshire, England, seemed to give results highly favorable to the 
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AR. groups. Again, however, the question of transition has not 
been answered, and one can only hypothesize as to how the peculiar 
spelling and unusual type face used in A.R. books might later affect 
spelling and speed of reading. 

Despite these nagging, unanswerable (at this time) questions, 
further research with I.T.A. is highly desirable in both the United 
States and in England. The British advocates of A.R. are to be com- 


‘mended for their conservative comments concerning the value of 


LT.A. and for their desire for further experimentation to demon- 
strate its possible usefulness in teaching beginning reading. Several 
experiments with I.T.A.—one a large-scale research study in Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, and another on Long Island, being set up in 
the United States. Others are being planned in the Greater Cleve- 
land area and in New York City. Results of these experiments may 
shed further light on the efficacy of A.R. as an initial teaching me- 
dium. Further research should also be made with I.T.A. as an aid 
in remedial teaching. 


A Final Word 


What of the future? Without a crystal ball, one can only predict 
in terms of past history and present trends. The author’s own im- 
pression is that much more research will be directed toward an un- 
derstanding of the actual reading process. Too much of the past 
research has been superficial and has dealt with matters which were 
common knowledge to the experienced teacher of reading. 

It is also predicted that American schools will see new dimensions 
of learning in relation to classroom construction and arrangement— 
especially with respect to centers of interest and opportunities for 
independent activity and self-instruction. 

The idea of programmed instruction must be carried much fur- 
ther than it has been up to the present time, although basal readers 
of the traditional variety already represent a form of programming. 
For example, there is careful vocabulary control with reinforcement 
in the form of repetition. Children are introduced gradually to new 
words, so that for most pupils there is plenty of time for vocabulary 
mastery and so that frustration is minimized. It may very well be, 


5 John A. Downing, “The Augmented Roman Alphabet for Learning to Read,” 
Reading Teacher, 16 (March, 1963), 325-336. 
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however, that authors of basal materials have not utilized fully the 
findings of linguistic scholars in the preparation of their reading 
books. : 

Some linguists feel that, because of the morphemic and phonemic 
structure of the English language, it should not be necessary for 
children to experience difficulty in learning to read, as is often true 
when they are placed in the usual reading program. Some of these 
scholars believe that programmed materials for reading should be 
carefully controlled as to the introduction of letters as well as words, 
so that in most of his earliest reading the child would be able to 
avoid encountering more than one phonemic representation for each 
letter. In other words, only the most regular and phonically depend- 
able words would be used at first. 

Possible criticisms of such materials may, of course, be readily 
anticipated. Such stories would have to be confined largely to three- 
letter words of the C-V-C (consonant-vowel-consonant) variety. 


Modern children who enjoy a rich diet of television, family trips, 


and neighborhood excursions are apt to find such materials tame, 
if not dull. 


Still, it is felt that such materials should be developed and tried 
experimentally. The possible advantages of easy learning through a 


carefully regulated set of materials in which confusions are mini- 


mized might very well more than compensate for the expected crit- 
icisms. 


Greater use should be made in the future of demonstration cen- 
ters and of new media as effective instruments for upgrading reading 
instruction. If a picture is worth a thousand words, then one good 
demonstration should be worth a hundred lectures in producing 
better teachers of reading. Teachers’ colleges are going to find it 
increasingly necessary to shift from a lecture-discussion approach 
in their methods courses to a laboratory-demonstration approach. 

In this connection, colleges of education will need to make more 
extensive use of a practice already being used by some of the more 
forward-looking schools in the United States, This practice involves 
a teacher-exchange arrangement with either the college’s laboratory 


school or a nearby public school, so that the college professor spends 
every fifth or sixth year as a classroo 


i m teacher. Such an arrange- 
ment would bring theory and practice 


into a working relationship 
and would encourage the methods teacher to keep abreast of latest 
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developments in his field. Although such an experience might make 
him a little less positive concerning his position on certain contro- 
versial issues, it would surely make the reading professor more 
down-to-earth and practical. His students would appreciate his sug- 
gestions and would value his opinions more highly. 

Teachers should be ready for new departures from old ap- 
proaches, remaining versatile and flexible as they examine the re- 
sults of action research and experimental programs. An eclectic 
philosophy will help them to choose the best as they see it for their 
own particular situations. Using such a philosophy, they will be 
able to select the pearls from among the stones as they develop a 
program tailored to the individual needs of their pupils. 

No other teaching achievement is quite so satisfying and person- 
ally rewarding as that of helping a child or youth learn to read. The 
wisdom of the ages and the mysteries of the universe are open to 
all who can read. Reading is truly the keystone skill. 
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